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LITERATURE. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Ye whose light fingers wander through the strings, 
Seeking high matters for your melodies, 

And finding none ; oh! leave the withered Past, 
And turn ye to the time that liveth now. 

Will ye be looking in the fallen leaves — 

For the green beauty of the parted Spring? 

Or will ye seek in last year’s naked nest 

The speckled eggs it cradled !—Be ye wise ! 
Gather from all the golden flower-cups 

That blossom even now ; the winter-tide 
Cometh to thee and them, and shall it find 

Thy sunshine slighted, and thy summer gone, 
And for the after-bees no honey hived? 





Time hath three daughters : one with drooping head 
Sits in the shadow she herself doth cast, 
Waving a winding-sheet ; and one hath charge 
Of marriage-robes and wedding coronals, 
Wherein is heart’s-ease and the hemlock-bud ; 
And one, the last, doth with averted face 

And song that shapeth not itself in words, 
Spin the small wrapper and the tiny band 

To swathe the yet unbreathing :—of the three 
One is not for thee, one thou seest not, 

And one is all thine own—a willing bride. 
Cleave to her like a lover ; she will tell 
Things that shall sink into thy soul, and come 
Out of the harp-string like a voice that lives 
And holds the hearer with its solemn tones. 





A PIC-NIC. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
IL 

The lake is calm. A crowd of sunny faces 

And pluméd heads, and shoulders round and white, 
Are mirrored in the waters. There are traces 

Of merriment in those sweet eyes of light. 
Lie empty hampers round ; in shady places 

The hungry throw themselves with ruthless might 
On lobsters, salads ; while Champagne, to cheer ’em, 
Cools in the brook that murmurs sweetly near ’em. 


uth 


It. 


Green leagues of park and forest lie around ; 

Wave stately antlers in the glimmering distance ; 
Up from the dusky arches comes a sound 

That tells the story of old Pan’s existence— 
And now in song the summer wind is drowned ; 

Now comes a call that conquers all resistance— 
A dance upon the turf! up, up, instanter ! 
Away with quarried pie and stained decanter. 


il. 


Small hands are linked, and dance divinest tresses, 
And agile feet iy down the pleasant glade in 
A merry measure ; through the deep recesses 
How gaily trip they, youth and laughing maiden. 
The shaken turf is swept by silken dresses, 
The woodland breeze with many a jest is laden, 
And lips are curled, and haughty heads are tossed, too, 
As none could picture them but Ariosto. 





WANTED—AN OWNER. 


Notwithstanding the wonders of Mesmerism and vagaries of the Rap- 
parees, or whatever those modern sorcerers may call themselves, who 
hold nightly converse with departed souls through the somewhat unspiri- 
tual medium of hard knocks, it is not often in the present day that a mat- 
ter-of-fact individual has the opportunity of passing an afternoon in the 
society of some thirty thousand dead men! Such, however, was the luck, 
not many weeks ago, of the writer of these pages; and the impression 
made upon a mind but little hardened by antiquarian research, together 
with the fact that this extraordinary assemblage should have hitherto 
created no excitement or inquiry at all proportionate to its interest, has 
induced him to put on paper a simple statement of what he then saw and 
heard concerning these relics of an age long since gone by, in hopes that 
the attention of certain idle archwologians being directed to this ample 
field for conjecture, they may hit upon some plausible solution of a prob- 


lem which has sorely puzzled those landward wits that have already been 
exercised upon its mysteries, 


In the heart of Northamptonshire, (a county, by the way, rich in anti- 


erin: treasures, and within easy distance of Kettering and Market- 
arborough,) stands the picturesque and curious old town of Rowell, or 
Rothwell, as it is more properly called, the ancient name given in Domes- 
day Book being Rodewell, and a more pleasant Jocale it is not easy to 
imagine. Without dwelling upon its advantages, as lying on the very 
skirts of those happy Hunting-grounds, a perfect paradise to the lovers of 
the chase, which the Mongol would call the Land of Grass. and the scar- 
let-coated Englishman denominates “ the Harborough Country ” it can 
boast a situation equally charming to the admirer of the picturesque as to 
the break-neck follower of Diana. Sunny slopes, rich meadows, leafy 
woodlands, and trim pleasure-grounds adorn the neighbourhood ; but on 
these, having no property for sale in the Vicinity, it is not our province 
to enlarge. Of the town itself and its antiquities, its rained market-place 
its quaint old hospital, and its magnificent church, we cannot resist say- 
ing a few words ere we conduct the inquirer down—down into the gloomy 
vaults where sun-light never penetrates—and show him the mouldering 
remains of those once like himself, clothed in beauty and vigour, and 
priding themselves, it may be like him, more upon the strength and sym- 
metry of the perishable casket than the purity of the immortal gem within. 
The first object that strikes upon the eye of the most careless wayfarer, 
as he rides through Rothwell, is a square stone-built market-place, partly 
in ruins, but looking the more dilapidated from its never having been 
completely finished, The arms of several gentlemen of the county, pro- 
bably friends of the projector, are carved on the outside, under the cor- 
nice, and round it is a Latin inscription, setting forth in quaint language, 


that it is “ the work of Sir Thomas Tresham—a boon to his beloved fa- 
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therland—that in this disinterested erection, he seeks no advantage for 
himself, but merely the common good, and the imperishable glory of his 
personal friends ;” and concluding with an Honi soit qui mal y pense 
sort of flourish—Male qui interpretatur dignus haud tanto est bono. 
His anathema, it is to be Loped, does not allude to the construing of Sir 
Thomas’s Latin, at which many an unlettered squire must ere now have 
tried his hand, but simply to the malice of those detractors who would in- 
fer the knight’s vainglorious thirst for fame from his undertaking an edi- 
fice, like the one in question, ere perennius, This is the same Sir Tho- 
mas Tresham who was afterwards concerned in the Gunpowder Plot, of 
combnstible memory, and hence it is fair to suppose that, if not an ambi- 
tious, he was at least a vastly stirring gentleman, even in those stirring 
times. The whole concludes with a date, setting forth that the edifice 
was constructed in the year of our Lord 1577. 

During the reign of that second Solomon, James I., Northamptonshire 
seems to have been the very hot-bed of treason. At Fawsley, the seat of 
Sir Charles Knightley, Bart., (by the way, one of the most beautiful oLp 
places in England,) a room is still shown in which Guy Fawkes and his 
associates held their secret meetings, and of which the entrance and egress 
are at this day a marvel to all who behold it. At Rushton, the seat of 
Mr. Hope, within two miles of Rothwell, a detached building, several hun- 
dred paces from the house, and said to communicate with it by an under- 
ground passage, is supposed to have been a favourite rendezvous of the 
conspirators, where they might arrange their plans and construct their fire- 
works, uninterrupted and unsuspected ; whilst the ancient family of 
Catesby—which seems to have supplied alternate favourites and rebels 
from William, minion of Richard II., and slain on Bosworth field, by the 
Crookback’s side, down to Robert, prime mover and originator of the 
Gunpower Plot—is essentially and entirely indigenous to Northampton- 
shire alone. 

But Rothwell can boast of others, besides its adventurous Sir Thomas, 
who bid for immortality, and in a more legitimate way. In the church, 
of which we shall presently have to speak, stands a huge stone coffin, sur- 
mounted by a brass plate, on which is engraved the likeness of a venera- 
ble man, with flowing beard and hair, devoutly kneeling in the attitude 
of prayer; on one side is represented the suppliant’s coat-of-arms, and 
beneath is an inscription in the Latin language signifying the inefficiency 
of works without faith, and setting forth, though in other words, the hum- 
ble confession, that when all is done we are but unprofitable servants. 
This plate bears the effigy of one Owen Ragsdale, of whom little is known 
save his piety and his demise in the year 1591. His charitable bequest, 
however, has long outlived his personal fame, nor is it presumptuous to 


plate, beautiful in the glittering panoply of knighthood and romance, 





hope that its effects may “ long outlast the sun that gave him day.” 
Certainly, if the blessings of the poor can do aught for an immortal soul, 
then may you, good old Owen Ragsdale, take your rest in bint B 
his will he founded an hospital for the reception of twelve old men, wit 
a master or warden—each pensioner to receive about six pounds per an- 
num, and the master to enjoy a salary oftwenty. The government of 
this charity is in the hands of five trustees and five assistants, chosen from 
the neighbouring country gentlemen ; and so good an account have they 
rendered of their stewardship, that the number of pensioners is now nearly 
doubled, and the salaries and allowances, notwithstanding the difference 
in the value of money, increased in proportion. The old men now re- 
ceive seven shillings a-week each, besides house-room and fuel ; and those 
who are not too infirm to work are permitted to earn what they can at 
their several trades, providing always that they attend prayers, read by 
the warden regularly every morning, and return before the hour of clos- 
ing at night. On application to the proper authorities, they can likewise 
obtain leave of absence for a term not exceeding four days; and altogether 
these storm-shattered old barks have a very comfortable haven in which to 
ride out the remainder of their time. The hospital itself, bearing the 
name of its founder, and the date, 1593--two years after his demise—is a 
quaint old building, standing pleasantly on the southern side ofa hill, and 
reminding one, though in miniature, of several other institutions of a like 
nature, for which our country is famous. There is no mistaking the 
cleanliness, good order, and neatness of an English hospital. On enter- 
ing it we found several of the old men working in their gardens, a pursuit 
in which they seemed to take much pleasure and pride ; and the warden, 
himself no chicken, though a mere boy among the Nestors it is his duty to 
superintend, pointed out to us with natural exultation the early spring 
flowers, blooming on this southern exposure for those who could scarcely 
hope to see an earthly spring again. From the garden he showed us 
through the wards, of which there is one for every four pensioners, each 
man having a bed room exclusively to himself. Some of these were most 
comfortably furnished, and none, we remarked, without the luxury of a 
warming pan. In fact, one old gentleman, ninety-four years of age, re- 
joiced in the possession of two, a redundancy which argued but ill for his 
own bodily caloric. This venerable Bluebeard had “ married and buried,” 
to use his own expression, no less than four wives; “ but,” as he added 
with a smile of suppressed exultation, “ that’s all overnow.” Few of his 
fellows approached the years of our contented widower, but eighty ap- 
peared to be a common age amongst the mag ; and such is the force 
of comparison, that a man of seventy walking through this hospital would 
fancy himself in the very prime and vigour of life. In the master’s house 
is another brass tablet bearing a Latin inscription setting forth the vir- 
tues and detailing the history of Owen Ragsdale, by which it appears that 
he was a most exemplary man in all the relations of life, and leaving no 
children of his own, adopted his poorer brethren as his family, and closed 
a life of charity and usefulness by the munificent bequest which to this 
day wins for him the old man’s blessing, morning, noon and night. Peace 
be to his ashes! These are the truly great men after all! 

But meanwhile we are keeping our friend the clerk, a shoemaker by 
profession, an antiquary by preference, waiting at the church door wit 
the keysinhishand. The disciples of St. Crispin, when not given over- 
much to strong drink—a failing, I am sorry to say, in which the brethren 
of the awl outdo every other trade—are generally an intelligent race, and 
our friend, who unites the sobriety of a churchman to the acumen of a 
shoemaker, is as good a cicerone as can be des red on all subjects connected 
with “the longdrawn aisle and fretted vault,” that are at once his care 
and his amusement, his pleasure and his pride. On entering the chancel, 
he informs us with praiseworthy alacrity that this fine old church, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, was built in the year of our Lord 1133, and so 
far he is perfectly correct in affirming that it is of no later date, since we 
ascertain, by reference to Brydges’ Eaerings History of Northampton- 
shire, that it was granted by Henry I. to the Abbey of Cirencester, with 
its tithes and other emoluments, about that period, being one of the many 
valuable gifts bestowed upon mother church by the lamprey-eating mo- 
narch. There is every reason to suppose, from the appearance of the 
vaults which we are presently about to visit, that a sacred edifice must 
have existed on the same site many years previous to the conquest ; and 
in fact on the south side of the present church there are several remains 
of unquestionably Saxon architecture, and a beautiful porch of the same 
order, but little injured by decay. juts boldly out from the more florid but- 
tresses and ornamental carving which relieve it, like some fine old Saxon 
Cedric, square and broad-breasted, girt with his simple linen garment, 
and armed but with the short sword upon his thigh, standing defiant 





amongst his Norman conquerors, steel-clad from head to heel in mail and 
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The 
order of architecture to which the whole building properly belongs is the 


Norman-Gothic, of which it is a fine specimen, spoilt to a certain extent 
by sundry errors in taste, which might be easily rectified by patron or in- 
cumbent, or whosoever takes an interest in its beauty. The west door is 
worthy the attention of any artist who admires this fine old style, being @ 
very perfect example of its success, and admitting him at once toa coup 
d’eil of that long perspective which calls up those ideas of extent and re- 
pose so congenial to the mind on entering a place of worship. The first 
object of interest which arrests our attention in walking up the aisle, isa 
beautifully carved Saxon font, supposed to be one of the most perfect of 
its kind remaining in England, of which the cross-cut net-work is still 
sharp and crisp, as though it had but yesterday been subjected to the chi- 
sel. How many generations has that font admitted to the privileges of 
our blessed religion? How many a stalwart knight, devoted cavalier, and 
brocaded gentleman has borne hither his first-born to its baptism—has en- 
listed him in that service which should be day by day a battle, and night 
by night a watch? How many have proved recreant and deserted to the 
other side? How many have borne them gallantly through the fight, and 
triumphed at last upon the stricken field. Still, walking up the aisle we 
cannot but regret that its fine proportions should be, so to speak, cut in 
half by a screen which, standing behind the Communion-table, reaches to 
the whole height of the building, and eompletely separates the chancel 
from the body of the church. ere this eyesore removed, and the Com- 
munion-table placed in the extreme eastern end, under the beautiful win- 
dow which closes that extremity, we should get the whole length of the 
edifice at one glance—an improvement which we think few will dispute 
who will take the trouble of calling to their mind’s eye the im 
of distance created by their first perception of the uninterrupted interior 
of any cathedral or other place of worship they may have visited to ad- 
mire. We must likewise protest, being ourselves neither rectors nor 
churchwardens of any temple whatsoever, against the whitewashed ceiling, 
which forms so strong a contrast in the body of the church to the pietu- 
resque and sombre-looking rafters that roof the adjoining chancel ; and 
likewise, having no fear of repairing expenses before our eyes, we cannot 
fail to record our disapprobation of the buff tint which colours the beauti- 
ful pillars and arches that support the aisle. How much more in keeping 
with the whole character of the place would be the original stone-colour, 
of which the neutral tint, more especially when toned down by time, har- 
monizes so well with the subdued light of a sacred interior. Cleanliness 
is doubtless next to godliness; but when we are fortunate enough to find 
a glorious old building, rich in the elaborate adornment and quaint de- 
vices of our remote forefathers, let us vigourously protest against the dis- 
figurement oftathedral magnificence into the prim formality of a meeting- 
house ; let us indulge our taste by bringing out latent beauties ra 
than hide those which are already displayed under a coating of plaster ; 
let us clear away the dust of ages from the carved imagery of antiquity ; 
but above all, ia the name of romance, if furbishing up is to be the order 
of re! day, let us have oak without varnish, and cleanliness without white- 
wash ! 

The chancel, which we now enter, is perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion of the church. By one of those anomalies which our system of lay- 
rectorships produces, it is the property of a Roman-catholic gentleman ; 
and whether this fact may account for its apparent isolation, since to a 
intents and purposes it is completely separated from the rest of the build- 
ing, we are at a loss to say ; but it is curious enough that the result of a 
form of government which may be traced to Henry the Eight’s defiance of 
the Church of Rome should, in an instance ‘ike the present, be the tempo- 
ral superiority of one of the old faith over an edifice dedicated to the ser- 
vices of the reformed religion. C'est l'homme qui propose—c’est Dieu 
qui dispose. On entering the chancel, we are at once ae reminded 
of the more demonstrative character of the Romanist persuasion, by the 
oak carving—somewhat grotesque, we must allow—which immediately 
meet our eyes, as representations of the twelve apostles, and four other 
worthies whom it would be impossible to identify. Veriiy, the mediwval 
artist who elaborated such wooden caricatures has “ wronged these holy 
men,”’ if indeed he can have seriously intended his handiwork to portray 
that dozen of poor fishermen who have conquered the worlé. These carv- 
ings surmount a series of oak stalls, which, after the monkish fashion, are 
constructed to shut down and form the most uncomfortable seat ever yet 
designed for the repose of the human frame. A sedentary posture on one 
of these smooth inclined planes, after long fasting and sound flagellation, 
must have formed no mean addition to the list of penances devised by zea- 
lots for the welfare of the soul. Looking upwards from the very beautiful 
oak-carving which adorns those ill-advised resting-places, so different from 
our Protestant ideas of a stall in a cathedral, we find the cornices 
flanked by grotesque heads carved in stone, of which it is difficult to guess 
either the object or the meaning. It is worthy of remark, that our mediw- 
val church architecture should delight in elaborating an unnatural hi- 
deousness in its ornaments, such as most idolatrous nations deem the espe- 
cial attribute of the god whom they adore. In many parts of T , and 
in Thibet itself, the very stronghold of Lamanisn, Bhuddha is worsh | 
in the absence of his human representative, under a far inferior in 
comeliness to the lowest orders of the animal world; whilst the hideous- 
ness of Juggernaut is as proverbial as the ardour of his votaries thronging 
to crush themselves beneath his car. Thus it is with the rest of the pagan 
world, and thus was it in the so-called ornaments with which our own an- 
cestors loved to surround their churches and cathedrals. Well might the 
Greek—he alone whose whole hear’ and sov'! were wrapped in adoration 
of the Beautiful—term all the other races of mankind barbarians. 

But with such unsightly countenances grinning down upon us, we 
lower our eyes shrinkingly to the ground on which we tread, and here let 
us pause an instant in reverence for the dead beneath our feet. Close to 
the altar-rails, in the area of the chancel, we find the effigy, or rather the 
portrait worked in bronze or brass, of a monkish dignitary, with his hands 
clasped in an attitude of devotion, and two cherubs, beautifully wrought 
and designed, supporting his shaven head. The figures are, as it were, 
let in upon a slab of freestone ; and at the holy man’s feet is a brass tablet, 
with two inscriptions, in Latin and Norman-French, setting forth that this 
is the grave of one William de Rothwell, who seems to have been the in- 
cumbent here somewhere about the year 1220. Passing on, along the 
altar-steps, we find several other inscriptions, more or less imperfect, 
though of no great interest, whilst the walls are covered with marble ta- 
blets to the memory of the Humbles, the Lanes, the Hills, the Medlycotts, 
and other families of the squirearchy and clergy of the aneee ; amongst 
Se a ra of en Lane, of Glendon, who os 1694, is remark- 
able for the YC geal n it in memory of the young girl whose 
death it rec , at Easty age of eighteen. The dab is adorned by 
cherub-heads and foliage, with an urn vomiting flames, to surmount the 
whole, and on its surface bears an allegorical representation, fanciful in 
composition and exquisite in execution. An angel, in bas-relief, is sound- 
ing a trumpet, apparently to awaken the whole world at the resurrection ; 
whilst a setting and a rising sun aptly betoken the end of time and the 
beginning of eternity. Between two trees a narrow bridge spans & guilt 
yawning in unfathomable horror below, and across this bridge a snow~- 
white lamb is passing in placid confidence and security—a beautiful ty 
of the sanctifie) Christian, and recalling to our minds the many all 
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is to separate the present from the future. The Moslem 

that he must cross to paradise on a single bar of red-hot iron, stre 
over the bottomless abyss of hell, and that all the works done in the 
body by the true believer shall assume a tangible form to interpose them- 
selves Coewesn his naked feet and the glowing metal. Alas for him who 
has none such to claim at his need !—he winces, he totters, and down he 
goes amidst the flames eternal. The Red Indian is assured that his transi- 
tion from this life to the next must be performed in a long and toilsome 
journey to the Happy Hunting-grounds, during which he will have to 

tise the fortitude and self-denial which stand for all the cardinal vir- 
tues in his religious creed. Nor are our northern neighbours, Christians 
and Presbyterians though they be, without their share of superstition, in 
thus confusing the spiritual with the material. It is not so very long ago 
since they were persuaded that the human soul, on its mysterious journey, 
was destined to a painful pilgrimage over a common studded with whin- 
bushes, during which the only protection for its naked feet would be the 
hose and shoes that in its terrestrial life it had bestowed upon the poor ; 
or, as the ancient dirge quaintly expresses it— 


When thou from hence away art passed, 
Every night and alle, 

To whinny-muir thou comest at last, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


If ever thou gavest hosen and shoon, 
Every night and alle, 

Sit thee down and put them on, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


If hosen and shoon thou ne’er gavest nane, 
Every night and alle, 

The whinnes shall prick thee to the bare bane, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


This is the Moslem’s belief. almost to a word, inasmuch as the succeed- 
ing couplet mentions the Bridge of Dread as the very next difficulty to 
be surmounted after Whinny-muir has been satisfactorily traversed in a 

of thick shoes. . 
PGood works remind us of pious Owen Ragsdale. It is in the north 
chancel, now a vestry, that his remains have been deposited ; there his 
virtues are commemorated in the Latin inscription we have already men- 
tioned, beginning in characteristic sing-song— 


Hic jacet ille vir pius et probus Owinus 
Ragsdale—qui hospitium posuit Jesu— 
Iste, &c. 


But we have already lingered too long above ground, and the clerk 
having lighted his torches, represented by two tallow candles, summons 
"us to accompany him “ down amongst the dead men.” A small door near 
the southern porch admits us to a steep and winding stair, down which 
our guide has already disappeared, and up which his sepulchral voice is 

, warning us in hollow tones to “ mind the bottom step.” “ Well 
said, old mole, canst work i’ the earth so fast?"’ we exclaim with Hamlet, 
and not without «difficulty and a most undignified stumble, make our en- 
trance into the vault, or crypt, we have come to visit. 

He would be more or less than man on whom the sight that now meets 
our eyes could fail to make an impression of awe and wonder that almost 

- amounts to horror. Pile upon pile, layer upon layer, stacked with ghastly 
care and precision, we look upon the grinning skulls and bare bleached 
bones of some thirty thousand skeletons! From end to end, from top to 
bottom, heaped up high on every side, death stares us in the face, and 
turn which way we will the old familiar memento mori greets us with its 
hollow eyes and mocking sneer. 

None of the skeletons are entire, nor, as far as we could discover, are 
they complete. The skull, the arm, leg, and thigh-bones, the haunch, and 
shoulder-blades are everywhere apparent, but we could find no traces of 
the vertebre or ribs, nor any of the smaller bones belonging to the human 


subject. 
It is py these may exist, though hidden from view by the care 
with which the rest are piled, and which, without the slightest intention 
of ridicule or disrespect, we can compare to nothing but the regularity 
with which bottles of port-wine are stacked in a well-ordered cellar. That 
we have not overstated the number of those for whom this strange sepul- 
ture has been devised may be gathered from the dimensions of the vault 
in which their remains are bestowed. 
On pacing it we found its length to be as nearly as may be twelve 
It is impossible to get the precise measurement from the mode in 
which the bones are disposed, as they are placed carefully along the sides 
and the end furthest from the entrance, toaving a clear oblong space in 
the centre. The vault then being as nearly as we could guess twelve 
in length, by a width of about ten, and its strange contents being 
packed round three sides at a height varying from four feet to nine (the 
whole altitude of the vault), and a depth of from three feet to five yards, 
deing ranged besides as closely as possible, so as to form a dense mass of 
ossified mortality, we think no calculator who is accustomed to compute 
numbers by mensuration, as is done with round shot when piled, and 
many other articles that pack easily, would place the amount of dead in 
our Rothwell catacomb at much less than the figure we have stated, viz. 
30,000. 
‘And now comes the question, What are they? Or rather, whose are 
they? Could that smoot genes emblem of decay give us an account 
of its original proprietor, in 


which men have shadowed forth their impression of that awful = 
L te eves 
tched 


what language would its old-world tale be 
told? Norman, Saxon, Danish, Roman, or ancient British? There are 
no data from which we can even hazard a conjecture as to the nation, the 
sy or the fate of these buried thousands.—( To be concluded next 


week. 
——_———— 


THE IDIOT’S EVIDENCE. 


Whoever has happened to visit the pleasantly-situated village of Blue 
Anchor, Bridgewater Bay, Somersetshire, can hardly have failed to notice 
on its extremity, towards the Quantock Hills, a pretentious scrt of cottage 
orné in the Chinese pagoda style, with a round, pepper-box-looking struc- 
ture at the gate entrance, dignified by the name of “ Porters Lodge.” 
This edifice was built by a Mr. Wainwright, of Bethnal Green, London, 
who having, in the course of half a century of saving industry and single 
blessedness, scraped together a handsome competency, suddenly deter- 
mined upon exchanging his business and his bachelorhood for the retire- 
ment of Blue Anchor, near which he was born, and marriage with a good- 
looking widow of less than half his own age, but amply dowered with 
five small children. Wedded bliss did not seem to agree with Mr. Wain- 
— for after the achievement of Laburnum Villa left him nothing on 
earth to do but sip its sweets continually, he, after moping through about 
six months’ of restless life, sank with entire resignation, the minister said, 
to his final rest, leaving Mrs. Wainwright, by a will made in the first week 
of the honey-month, absolute mistress of some twelve thousand pounds in 
the Funds, in addition to Laburnum Villa and its appurtenances,—of 
everything, in short, of which he had died seised or possessed. We of 
Blue Anchor had but brief opportunity of noticing how the widow of her 
second husband bore her sorrow, one little month only having passed 
away before she took her departure for London ; and a painted board, 
stuck in the front flower-garden, announced that Laburnum Villa and 
Pay were to be sold: further particulars obtainable of Mr. Holford, 

lue Anchor ; pending which ultimate disposal of the property, a neatly- 
framed card in the lodge window gave notice, that furnished apartments, 
with attendance, might be obtained by application within. 

Mr. Holford was my father, who, having had some slight acquaintance 
with Mr, and Mrs. Wainwright, had undertaken to keep an eye upon the 
property, as well as over Joel Barton the gatekeeper, and Mistress Fanny 

vir, or Bennett—there being, in some persons’ opinion, considerable 
doubt ue this point,—the youthful housekeeper left in charge of the in- 
terior of Laburaum Villa. Joel was a parish boy, having been born, bred, 
educated—that is, taught to read without much spelling, and to write in- 
telligibly to persons skilled in calligraphical difficulties—in the work- 
house. He had but one relation, a decrepid, almost bedridden mother ; 
and, in other respects, was emphatically the child of calamity. In per- 
son he was greatly deformed, his large, coarsely-featured head, squat, 
as it were, upon his broad shoulders, and protruding back and breast, 
would have ted an altogether repulsive aspect, but for the fine dark 
eyes which I have often seen kindle into lustrous e on of sad elo- 
aence when words of kindness or sympathy fell upon his ear. The un- 
lad’s intellect, too, was unsound, — unsettled, I sometimes 
thought might be the truer description; and by the boy-rabble of Blue 
Anchor he was always addressed and spoken of as “ Foolish, or Mad Joey.” 
The taunts and torments to which he was exposed on account of his men- 
infirmity ceased at about his fifteenth year, his remarkable strength 
erosity of fist, and fierce courage, at that age effectually pro- 

from overt annoyance. Nevertheless, he did not cease to be 

of as a half-crazed, sullen, dangerous person, whom, spite of some 
qualities, such as honesty, fidelity, truthfulness, it was rudent, as 
as possible. to avoid ; and there could be no doubt that the persecu- 
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tion to which he had been so many years had quickened and ex 
ted whatever of sinister predisposition was latent in his imperfectly- 
developed cranium. With the exception of his mother and Fanny Ben- 
nett, I was about the only person for whom he ever manifested confidence 
or respect, from my having been able to render him some trifling services. 
Fanny’s influence over him was of a very different character and incom- 
prehensible, I believe, to himself, often confusedly wondering, as I was 
sure he did, why it was that her bright face and rey voice made his 
alse beat, and the dark chambers of his brain lighten with a troubled, 
f-fearful joy. And the child-beauty herself could at that time have 
little dreamed that the words and looks of compassionate kindness which 
she bestowed upon Foolish Joey would thereafter have so marked an effect 
upon her own destiny ; that her own life-experience would furnish a strik- 
ing illustration of the wisdom of the injunction set forth in her dame- 
school copy-book :—“ Scorn not the afflicted nor the outcast, for they also 
are God’s children.” . wh} 

This Fanny Bennett was another of our village notorieties,—I had al- 
most written calamities,—forasmuch that at the period of which I am now 
speaking (1837), it would have been hard to decide which of the two, the 
house or gatek r at Laburnum Villa, had been most unfortunate in the 
lottery of life. Of very humble parentage—her father was a journeyman 
market-gardener,—F'anny Bennett was one of those rare wild-flowers scat- 
tered here and there over the bleak wastes of the world, whose fresh, rus- 
tic beauty possesses so mighty, if but momentary charm, for men palled 
with the trained graces,—the cultivated attractions of the lilies aod veles 
which adorn the gorgeous parterres ot high society. A good girl, too,— 
guileless, affectionate, and dutiful ; and, spite of the inflation of vanit 
which the constant breath of even village admiration could hardly fail to 
generate in her young brain, might have kept her feet and the even tenor 
of her eful way had it not unfortunately chanced that a fashionable 
lady of Bath--whom it is unnecessary to name,--struck by her appear- 
ance and natural elegance of manner, offered to take her into her service 
as “companion,’’ educate, and entirely provide for her. The temptation 
was irresistible, and Fanny, who had just turned her sixteenth year, left 
Blue Anchor in the great lady’s carriage. The promise of the lady-pa- 
troness was so far fulfilled that she was tonat so much of superficial ac- 
complishment as might be useful or agreeable to her mistress,—hair-dress- 
ing, cheek-painting, embroidery—to play the piano sufficiently well to 
accompany her own voice in the simple ballads she sang so sweetly, and 
to read with enough of skilled emphasis to render a novel or a newspaper 
intelligible to the jaded listener. About three years had thus passed when 
her mistress died rather suddenly, and the pretty protégée found herself 
provided for to the extent of fifty pounds, and a mourning-ring, to be 
worn as a memento of the deceased lady’s virtues and munificence. 

Thus portioned with rich beauty, vain pretence, and fifty pounds in 
cash, Fanny Bennett, after a fruitless attempt to procure another situation 
as “companion,” returned to fret away her youth with vexation and dis- 
gust amidst the meanness and monotony of her father’s poor home and its 
drudging duties, as she had learned to consider them. Changed in tem- 
per, puffed up with pride, impatient of her humble position, the young 
morning of Fanny Bennett’s life seemed already darkened with the pro- 

hetic shadow of a sinister catastrophe, if I might believe the pretended- 

y careless post-scriptum of a letter addressed to me at Bristol—where I 
was at the time on a visit to a relative--by my father. I had never bhint- 
ed a serious thought regarding her to him or any one else, but he had 
long since, notwithstanding, as clearly discerned as he strongly disapprov- 
ed the feeling towards the beautiful maiden which had seemed to grow 
with my life in constantly-increasing strength and virility. From my 
earliest recollection I had dreamt dreams associated with Fanny Bennett, 
and my father’s intelligence psoducing a directly contrary effect to what 
he intended, I invented an excuse for hastening home at once, though with 
what precise purpose I hardly knew myself. Whatever it might have 
proved, no opportunity was afforded me of putting it in action, for the 
very day before I reached Blue Anchor, Fanny Bennett left it in company 
with a Lieutenant Denvir, a young and dashing gentleman, of attractive 
exterior,—to be married, the village folk reported, with a sneer and a tit- 
ter, at Bath. The stranger, who was passing a few days at Blue Anchor, 
had chanced to meet her about a fortnight after her return home, and the 
result just related had ensued. It seemed to have taken nobody by sur- 
og ; neither did her return, after about two years’ absence, ill, dejected, 

er beauty dimmed by grief and disappointment, and ones by a 
young child, her son. She had not, it seemed, lived with her husband. as 
she persisted in calling Mr. Denvir, for more than six or seven months, 
since when she had dwelt in obscure lodgings in London, barely supported 














by occasional remittances from Mr. Denvir. These ceased for some time 
before her return home, and a letter reached her, purporting to be sub- 
scribed by a solicitor, but merely dated London, May 19, 1836, by which 
she was informed that ‘the gentleman,” from whom the allowance she 
had received was derived, having died rather suddenly, it would neces- 
sarily be discontinued. I wrote, at her father’s request, to the War Office, 
to ascertain the fact of his decease ; and a curt official reply informed me 
that if I had consulted an army-list, I should have seen that no Theodore 
Denvir held a commission in his Majesty’s service. This was decisive, 
and no further doubt remained of the nature of the villainous artifice to 
which, aided by her own rash folly, Fanny Bennett bad fallen a victim. 

Fallen thus low from the imaginary height she had attained, the future 
of the young wife and mother—there was no doubt, we ascertained, that 
the ceremony of marriage had been performed between her and the fellow 
calling himself Lieutenant Denvir—seemed a dreary, well-nigh hopeless 
one ; and Mrs. Wainwright, who, whatever her other qualities, had a large 
share of woman’s sympathy and compassion, left her in charge of Labur- 
num Villa at a fair salary and liberal board-wages ; and Joel, till the 
final disposal of the property, was confirmed in his office of gate-keeper. 
Nothing, in connection with the fortunes and misfortunes of Fanny Ben- 
nett, or Denvir, came to my knowledge till four or five months subsequent 
to Mrs. Wainwright’s departure. It was a delicious afternoon ; the tide 
was out, and I had been for some time strolling about on the broad sands 
of Bridgewater Bay, chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy—the lat- 
ter flavour, as I remember, strongly predominating,—when Joel Barton, 
whom I had observed busy about a pleasure-boat, in which he frequently 
accommodated the lodgers at Laburnum Villa with a row or sail, came 
rapidly, and with seeming purpose, towards me. His face, as he abruptly 
stopped and intently reconnoitered my countenance, wore, it struck me, a 
peculiarly malicious, or, at all events, mocking, as well as its usual inde- 
cisive, waver.ng expression. ‘I have been, Master Holford,’ he began, 
“ shoving the boat out towards low-water mark, so that she.may float soon 
after the tide rises ; our house keeper and Mr. Churston are going out to- 
gether for a sail ; not for the first time, either.” 

“ Your arpooecent 9 and Mr. Churston!” I tartly rejoined, vexed that 
I could not conceal the hot flush which instantly made my ears tingle, 
i flash, and my cheeks feel like burning coals. ‘ What is that to 
me 

Joel laughed, and I was about to make some fierce and therefore foolish 
reply, when he said, with quick seriousness of tone, “I always go with 
them, Master Holford, always. Do you know,” he added, peering with 
his dark, uncertain eyes close into my face—* Do you know that only 
peg Y when they were out together, the little boy Theodore would 

ave been drowned but for me ; Mr. Churston let him fall overboard into 
the water—by accident, of course, you know—entirely accident,” and 
Joel laughed again with a bitter, mocking hilarity, incomprehensible by 
me, “I fancy our housekeeper will be married again soon,” he presently 
added, finding I made no answer. 

“ Married again?” I blurted out ; “ be duped again, you mean.” 

“ Yes, duped again, that’s it, Master Holford ; but not quite like-as be- 
fore. Mr. Churston is rich and respectable. Lawyer Page, of Bridge- 
water, answers for that. And see, Master Holford,” he added, with abrupt 
vehemence, “ Foolish Joey, as they call him, will soon be rich and respect- 
able too—look here !”’ 

He extricated, as he was speaking a canvas bag from his trowsers 
pocket, containing, perhaps, a dozen sovereigns, emptied it into his hand, 
and ccntemplated his riches with fierce exultation. “For saving Master 
Theodore,” he exclaimed, as soon as he could withdraw his fascinated 
glare from the gold. ‘“ Mr. Churston’s reward for saving Theodore—ha! 
ha !--ho! ho!” 

Before I could say a word, the restless hunchback started off, and strode 
away some thirty or forty yards. He then es abruptly, paused as if 
in doubt for a ute, hurried back to where I stood, and said, “ Mistress 
Fanny hates, detests, loathes this man as she x a spotted toad. I 
never heard her Bay 80 ; but I know it for all that. I observe many things 
that wise men don’t, foolish as I am.” 

“ What, then, is to induce her to m him ?” 

“ The fear of poverty, the dread of want, not for herself, but her boy ; 
that she may else live to see him pine for lack of food. The house is sold, 
and we have had warning to leave.” 

“Well, Joel,” I replied, “I can do nothing in the matter, and it’s use- 
less, therefore, to worry ourselves by dwellin upon it. An infernal busi- 
ness, I admit, though not exactly yours or = 4, 4 

The wild, erratic intellect of Joel—who, I was convinced, had been 
drinking, though, to do him justice, this was not an ordinary vice of his— 
seemed to determinedly steady and concentrate itself as I spoke, and after 





a slight hesitation he said, “I know you better, Master Holford, than to 
believe those words come from your heart: and I am almost sure I could 
trust you ; and yet, perhaps, you would not have the courage to—to——” 

“ Courage to do what, in the devil’s name ?” 

“This, Master Holford, I know—I am sure of,” resumed Joel, with re- 
solute calmness, “‘ that this marriage would never take place if—if her 
soy * were once well out of the way,—if the—child—was—peap!” 

hese words, slowly distilled, as it were, from Joel’s lips, and accom- 
panied by his maniacal inquisition of my countenance, seemed to arrest 
the current of my blood. “Good Heaven!” I, after a while, found breath 
to exclaim ; “ what diabolical thought possesses you? You surely would 
a x ut I see you have been drinking to excess, and hardly 
now——’’ 

“ Drinking!” fiercely interrupted the wayward man—“ and what if I 
have, it doesn’t so often happen ; and you, who are so sober and wise, not 
to have seen I was joking; a fool like me would have known I was only 
making fun. But the boat is floating, I see, and I must be off to warn 
the wife and husband that are to be. Good-by, Master Holford.” 

I immediately turned homewards, in about as savage and perplexed a 
mood as ever I remember to have experienced. Mr. Churston, who, I was 
aware, had been lodging for several weeks at Laburnum Villa, I had seen 
once or twice ata distance. He appeared to be a gentlemanly-looking 
en enough, of, I guessed, about fifty years of age ; and if Fanny—if 

istress Denvir chose to throw herself away upon a fellow old enough to 
be her father, how could I help it? and what right, moreover, had I to 
feel angry thereat? I, who had never, that I was aware of, given the 


Y | slightest intimation of—Bah! let ber marry Beelzebub if she would—what 


was ittome? And that crazed and drunken Joel, what might there be 
of seriousness in the dark fancies floating in his distempered brain ? 
Surely he could have no real intention of murdering a child whose life he 
boasted of having yesterday saved, with the absurd view of removing 
what he supposed to be Mistress Denvir’s inducement to marry Churston ? 
It could scarcely be, and yet, when thus soliloquizing, I reached home, I 
could not refrain from imparting to my father the substance of Joel’s rav- 
ings. He was chief constable of the district-—-a honorary office in those 
days,—and might, I thought, speak to Joel in a tone of authoritative 
warning. He, however, made very light of the matter; was quite sure 
Joel must have been tipsy to have uttered such foliy, and was, I saw, not 
in the least put out by the news of Mistress Denvir’s approaching marri- 
age. “About the very best thing she could do,” he calmly observed, 
“and a lucky chance withal ; for,’ added he, looking steadily over his 
spectacles at his only son, ‘“ what respectable young man, of independent 
means, would marry Fanny Bennett, or Denvir, or whatever else her legal 
name may be, after all that has come and gone?” A brief, enlightening 
sentence leapt to my lips, and would have passed them, but for a resolute 
effort ; for what could such a declaration now avail, except to greatly ir- 
ritate my father? To avoid temptation I abruptly left the room. 

We heard nothing further of the inmates of Laburnum Villa till the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening. The month was September, and the equinoctial 
gales of autumn had set in with unusual violence, as the howling of the 
wind round the gables of the houses, and the booming of the tumbling 
surf in the bay, unmistakeably gave token. The storm which had sud- 
denly risen was at its height about eight o’clock, near which time a loud 
knocking, sharply repeated at the outer door, startled my father and my- 
self from the dozy thoughtfulness induced in us both by the warmth of 
the fire within and the roaring of the tempest without. The door was an$ 
swered, and the next minute Joel Barton staggered into the room, his 
face white as a sheet, his eyes on fire with excitement, and his hair and 
clothes dripping with sea-water. 

“T—I want,” he stammered in answer to our mute questioning, “I 
want somebody—you Master Holford--to go and break the bad news to— 
to—to Mistress Denvir.”’ 

“Bad news! What news?” 

“That little Theodore is drowned.” 

“Drowned! murdered you mean, wretched villain!” shouted my father, 
at the same moment rushing up and seizing Joel. 

* No--no, drowned, I say,” persisted the hunchback. “Let me go, 
will you? The tiller of the boat,’’ he went on to say, after ridding him- 
self of my father’s grasp, and looking the while unquietly at me, “ The 
tiller of the boat in which I had taken him for a sail snapped when the 
storm came on, the boat shot up into the wind, gnd the flapping of the 
mainsail swept him over. I tried to save him, but could not.”’ 

More passed, but suffice it to say, that spite of his protestations, my 
father conducted Joel to the cage or temporary lockup-house, and then 
proceeded to break the terrible tidings at Laburnum Villa. I accom- 
patiied him as far as the gate only, for the purpose of delivering the 
message Joel had charged me with to his mother. She had become so 
extremely deaf, that I could hardly make her understand that Joel was 
unexpectedly detained from home that night. “Oh, ah!” she at last 
muttered. “I understand ; but you have nothing for me?’ And the 
bleary eyes of the old woman rested eagerly on my hands, as if she 
thought I had money for her. “ Nothing,” T tout, and came away. 
My father did not return home till near two o’clock, and had, as I anti- 
cipated, passed through a very distressing scene. “I have also had, 
Charles,” he added, “a rather long conversation with Mr. Churston, and 
it is certain that the death of the boy has broken off the expected marri- 
age: Mr. Churston frankly told me, that upon mature reflection he had 
made up his mind—deuced suddenly, it is clear,—that the union could 
hardly fail to be an unhappy one, and that he intends leaving for London 
early to-morrow. There is something very odd in all this.” 

“There is, indeed ; and Joel shall, as I faithfully promised him, be in- 
formed of that fact as soon as it is light. This terrible business is not 
yet fathomed, depend upon it.” 

My father agreed, and went to bed ; not, however, to sleep—at least I 
did not,—and by six o’clock Joel Barton received my message. The re- 
ply was an earnest request to see me and my father immediately. We 
were with him in less than a quarter of an hour, and fairly knocked back- 
wards by a blunt declaration or confession, the instant we entered the 
place, that he, Joel Barton, had drowned, murdered, little Theodore Den- 
vir, at the instigation of Mr. Churston! “I have only had a small part of 
the promised reward,” added the wretched felon, ‘‘ which I showed to 
Master Holford the other day, and now he thinks to throw me over, but 
he shan’t. You don’t believe me, perhaps. Well, all I can say, only just 
examine his papers before he gets away, and if you don’t find out why he 
tempted me to commit the dreadful deed, say that I bear false witness !” 

We could scarcely believe our ears, but as Joel sullenly persisted in his 
statement, it was my father’s duty, under the circumstances, to act with 
decision, and off we presently set towards Laburnum Villa, Joel carefully 
guarded by two constables. We were but just in time, as a fly was at the 
door, and Mr. Churston just about to stepintoit. He started and changed 
colour at seeing us, but in reply to my father’s request to speak with him 
privately, answered boldly enough, that he could not spare the time, as he 
feared missing the coach already. 

“You must spare the time, Mr. Churston,’’ was the stern rejoinder. 
“ You are my prisoner.”’ , 

“Prisoner! God of heaven! And upon what charge ?”’ 

“ As an accessory before the fact to the murder of Theodore Denvir! 
Ah! I see that is an intelligible accusation ; here, steady yourself by my 
arm, and let us go into the house.” 

We all followed, and as soon as Mr. Churston’s effects had been brought 
into the room, my father fastened the door on the inside. Joel then re- 

ted his previous statement, but avoided, I noticed, during the recital 
to look Mr. Churston in the face. As he went on, that gentleman seemed 
to recover his composure, and when Joel ceased speaking, burst out into 
a furious vituperation of the accusing witness, whom he very liberally 
qualified as a lying felon, a slandering lunatic, &c., and at last wound up 
a fierce and indignant tirade by asking my father what positive motive he 
could have had in compassing the death of the child ?” 

“ That I do not know, but the prisoner, Joel Barton, avers that the ex- 
amination of your papers will unfold it.” 

The reviving confidence of Mr. Churston fled at once on hearing this, 
and he was again deadly pale and trembling in all his limbs. ‘“ Who will 
dare,” he gasped, “to meddle with my letters or papers?” 

“The nearest magistrate will, be assured ; and we had better seek him 
at once. Come, further parley would be useless.” 

“One moment, Mr. Holford, one moment!” exclaimed Churston, upon 
whose white forehead large beads of agony were standing. ‘“ Let me re- 
flect : Iam as innocent of this horrible charge as yourself. Still, there 
are circumstances—there are papers—which. unexplained, might suggest 
——Yes I will be frank with you, and state unreservedly the exact posi- 
tion in which I am placed.” . 

“ As you please, only remember that all you say may be used against 
you hereafter.” 

“ Of course,—of course. Well, then, since the truth must out, I am the 
uncle of Mrs. Denvir’s husband. No wonder you exclaim, but hear me 
out. His name was Churston, not Denvir. He died about six weeks ago 
only, of a fall from his horse, but he lingered long enough to repent him 
of his conduct towards his rustic wife, and his last will devises his pro- 





rty, about £800 per annum, to her, till his son by ber attain his ma- 
jority, when it will tal to him, charged with a life-annuity of £200 to his 
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widow’s annuity only. This is all the crime of which I have been guilty. 
A knock at the door interrupted him. It was the u mother, who 


came to ask if any tidings had been heard of her child. had not, of 
course, the slightest idea that he had been murdered. Upon my father 
answering her question in the negative, she sank into a chair, hid the pale 
beauty of her face in her hands, and sat there sobbing convulsively, and 
deafly inattentive to what else was said. oP 

“ Even if you have told the truth, and all the truth, Mr. Churston,” said 
my father, in a low voice, “the matter must be judicially sifted, and we 
had better begin at once.” 

“ But this will be my ruin, Mr. Holford,” returned Mr. Churston in the 
same tone, “ruin to my character at all events; and this, 
unsupported evidence of a malicious idiot.” 

“No, no, not unsupported, Mr. Churston,” replied Joel, with suppressed 
but evident exultation ; “the idiot has evidence to bring forth that can- 
not be contradicted. Here Master Holford, cut this button off my coat ; 
now let a constable take that and show it to my mother at the gate, and 
when he returns we shall see what Mister Churston has to say for him- 
self.” 

This was done, and several minutes of wondering expectant silence 
passed, broken only by the moanings of the bereaved mother. The foot- 
step of the constable was then heard returning along the gravel path,— 
and no other souad that I could hear ; but the mysterious instinct of the 
mother was more keenly appreciative, for at once the sobbing ceased, and 
she sprang up in an attitude of intense listening attention, which seemed 


too, upon the | 





to become more absorbed and eager with each passing moment. The door 
was flung open, and a wild rapturous scream, an almost maniacal out- | 
burst of maternal joy, was simultaneous with the entrance of her son, the | 
reputedly drowned or murdered Theodore! ; . 

My head seemed to spin round like a teetotum, and so I imagine did 
those of others; but a glance at Joel’s triumphant aspect and uplifted 
finger, directed towards chap-fallen, discomfited Mr. Churston, with the 
mocking words which followed, explained the whole mystery :-—“I say, 
Mr. Churston, the idiot has spoiled your wedding for you, and wormed 
out your secret over the market. Dida’t you ever know, sir, or had you 
forgot, that in the long run the knave is no match even for a fool |” 

What thoroughly sane brain could have hit upon and successfully car- 
ried through such an audacious rase? When we had time to look about 
us a little calmly, Churston we found had slunk off, and presently Joel, | 
sideling up to me, said in a whisper, as the excited Fanny—the only name 
I seem to know her by—left the room with her child, “ There’ll bea 
chance for you yet, Master Holford ; and you won’t forget, will you, that 
kindness may sometimes be repaid even by a poor, half-crazy outcast, 
such as I am?” 

There was a chance,—-a blessed one, leading to a day of which the joy- 
bells have never ceased to ring out their music gratulations in one of the 
happiest homes in all broad England. 





A DINNER OF HERBS. 


Courteous Reader, it is now the season for vegetables in their profusion 
and their perfection : now, therefore, we would fain invite you to a simple 
dinner of herbs and roots, such as are caused to grow for the service of 
man. Cooliug, pleasant, herbs, they temper the luxury of our savoury 
meats ; their culture affords a healthful, cheerful, and useful occupation, 
out in the open air of heaven, amid the songs of free birds, and the odours 
of fresh blossoms ; and they remind us of the improvement of man, when 
advancing beyond the mere hunter or herdsman, dependant on wild 
chance-found plants to season his animal food, he began to lay out gar- 
dens, and to leara somewhat of horticulture and botany. 

A great monarch (Charlemagne) was so sensible of the advantage of 
gardening to the minds and bodies of his subjects, that he thought it not 
unwortby of his imperial dignity to issue decrees for the planting of gar- 
dens, and even to prescribe by name the herbs that should be set there- 
~ -_ among which we read of sage, rosemary, rue, wormwood, and 

ennel. 

If then, reader, you will not despise our invitation to this vegetarian 
fare, we shall endeavour to diminish, as much as possible, the insipidity of 
our herbs and roots, by bringing forward whatever we can remember of 
classic or historic associations belonging to them. “ What!’’ you will say, 
“ugly, coarse roots—unsentimental, common kitchen herbs!—have they 
any such associations?” Yes; they are not quite destitute of interest 
beyond that of the cuisene. In their garden-plot they have their robe of 
green leaves, and their coronet of blossom ; and in history and legend 
they are not devoid of reminiscences, though, we grant, not rivalling in 
variety, abundance, or romance those of fruits and flowers, so much more 
the favourites of the painter and the poet. The wise king has commend- 
ed a dinner of herbs, seasoned with good-will, above a more substantial 
feast with enmity hovering round the board. So with an entire goodwill, 
we shall tax our memory to furnish you with some amusement in anecdotes, 
and some scraps of intervening songs. 

For the sake of the estimation in which it was held of old, we shall first 

set before you the Cabbage, which, though now exiled in great measure to 
the tables of rustics was highly regarded by the ancients. Pliny has ex- 
tolled its wholesome qualities ; Chrysippus, a Greek physician of Gnidos, 
wrote a large book in its praise ; Nicander, another Greek physician, call- 
ed it divine. In Rome it was considered a specific against the plague ; 
and Cato the censor (not he who died at Utica), during a pestilence fed 
his household upon it as a preservative from infection. The Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Egyptians began their repasts with cabbage, believing it to 
prevent intoxication. In the banquets of the Athenians, upon the birth 
of a child, crambe, or colewort, formed an important part of the good 
cheer, and was even given to the mother, as a restorative. It appears 
from some fragments of the Greek comedians, that it was usual among the 
Tonians to swear by the colewort. Ancient mythologists ascribe a strange 
origin to the cabbage. Jupiter, say they, was one day so much perplexed 
in attempting to reconcile two contradictory oracles of destiny, that a 
profuse perspiration burst out upon his brow, and from the drops as they 
fell, the cabbage sprang up. 
_ Formerly cabbages were esteemed by English herbalists, as efficacious 
in the early stage of consumption. A cabbage is sculptured at the feet of 
the effigy of Sir Anthony Ashley, on his tomb at Winborne, St. Giles, Dor- 
setshire, in memory of his having revived in England the culture of that 
vegetable, which, before his time, was annually imported from Holland, 
though it had been formerly well known to our Saxon ancestors, who call- 
ed the month of February, sprout-kail, or the sprouting of the cabbage. 
The different varieties of cabbage all have their origin from the crambe 
martima, or sea-side cabbage (sea-kale) which is still found wild in some 
parts of England, and especially in the neighbourhood of Dover. Broc- 
coli was brought from Italy to France at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and thence to England. Cauliflower (that most delicate species of cab- 
bage,) which Dr. Johnson pronounced to be the finest of all the flowers in 
the garden, was brought from Cyprus to Italy, and thence to France and 
England, at the close of the seventeenth century. 

_ There has been from time immemorial in Scotland, some rural supersti- 
tion ascribing fatidical properties to the cabbage, even as Nicander called 
it, the divine, or the soothsaying, for the Greek word signifies both. In 
the witching hours of night, on All-hallows’-E’en, the rustics try their 
matrimonial fortunes by pulling up cabba. 
darkling, in the kail-yard. The taste of t 
the ray of the future spouse ; the shape 
ed, the figure ; and the absence or presence 
— or no — in ‘ey match, 

he term “ cabbage,” by which tailors designate t i ieces of 

cloth, it is said to be derived from an old werd, cablesh, yr fwind-fal- 

x wood ; and their Ae//, wherein they store the cabbage, from helan, to 
ide. 

When Diocletian the Roman Emperor had grown we f persecutin 
the Christians, and satiated with the pom of the Samte, be abdicated, 
and retired to rural life at Salona, where his favourite amusement was 
rearing vegetables. Being importuned by his former colleague in the em- 
pire, Maximianus, to seek the restoration of his imperial rank, he refused, 
saying in his letter, “If I could but show you the fine cabbages I have 
reared myself, at Salona, you would no longer talk to me of empire.” 

The house of Raconis, in Savoy, adopted as their cognizance a cab- 
bage, which was called, in old French, cabus; and added as a punning 
motto, “ Tout n’est.” which, joined to the cognizance, can be read, *‘ Tout 
n'est cabus,” (Everything is not cabbage), or “ Tout n’est qu’abus.” 
a a is but abuse) ; but the pun cannot be preserved in a transla- 

ion. 

Inelegant as is the cabbage in our eyes, it holds proudly up its erect 


e pith, sour or sweet, betokens 
of the stalk, straight or crook- 
of clay adhering to the root, a 


es by the root, haphazard and | ni 











benoch of yellow cane naa to seed, and thus is 
more me in its old age than in its youth ; an advantage it possesses 
over the human family. 
As the cabbage has fallen from its high estate among emperors, nobles, 
and physicians, and has become but a peasant vegetable, we associate with 
7” 


it our translation of a rural song :— 
Now en ravanche for the cabbage, we will turn to the delicate 


ugl 
Asp. , with its pretty Grock name (asparagos, a young shoot not yet 
opened into leaf). there not much beauty in a bed of run to 
seed’? The tall, slender, feathery, green sprays, with their shining bead- 


like berries, have an air of t elegance, especially when begemmed b 

the morning dew. As oD wentet cultivated in England about 1662. 
Some species of the wild Asparagus are still found in Wales, in the Isle of 
Portland, and near Bristol. Tavernier mentions having found some enor- 


asparagus cultivated at Ravenna, three of which would weigh a pound. 

Asparagus is an —— favourite with our Gallic neighbours. Of the 
French philosopher, Fontenelle, an anecdote is related, which shows how 
re his gourmandise could conquer atl natural emotions of the 
min 

One day a brother literati, with whom he had lived in habits of friend- 
ship for many years, came to dine with him. The principal part of the 
meal was to consist of asparagus, of which both host an est were ex- 
tremely fond, but they differed in their tastes as to the mode of dressing 
it ; the latter preferred it with butter, the former with oil. After some 
discussion, they came toa compromise ; the cook was ordered to make two 
equal divisions, and to dress one share with oil, and the other with butter. 
This knotty ay being settled, the friends entered into some literary con- 
versation. In the height of their discourse, the guest fell from his chair, 
suddenly struck with = oe Fontenelle hastily summoned all neces- 
sary assistance, but in vain ; for despite of every exertion to restore him, 
the invalid expired. What were the reflections of our French philosopher 
on this abrupt and melancholy termination of long-standing friendship ? 
Awe? Sorrow? Religious aspirations? No! but a happy recollection 
that now his own taste could be fully gratified, without the necessity of 
any deference to that of another. He left the corpse, and running to the 
head of the stairs, called out to his cook—* Dress it all with oil—all with 
oil!” (“ Tout a Vhuile—tout dVhuile!” It is not surprising that a 
man so exempt from the wear and tear of human emotioas as Fontenelle, 
lived to be upwards of nine-nine years of age. He was for forty years 
Secretary to the sae of Sciences, and died in 1756. 

Wild asparagus was held in reverence by the Ioxides, a colony in Caria, 
in remembrance of their ancestress, Perigone. She was the daughter of 
Sinnis, a robber of gigantic stature, dwelling in the Peloponnesus, who 
was surnamed the Pine-bender, from the species of cruelty he practised on 
all whom he defeated. He used to bend down two pine trees till they met; 
then he tied a leg and an arm of the captive to each tree, and suddenly 
letting the pines fly back to their natural position, the unfortunate victim 
was torn asunder. This monster was conquered by Theseus, and put to 
death in his own manner. On his defeat, his young daughter, Perigone, 
fled away, and hid herself amid a brake of ‘wild asparagus, praying the 
plants, in childish simplicity, to conceal her, and promising never to root 
them up or burn them. She lay among them so well sheltered that she 
escaped discovery by Theseus, till she was induced by. the concilitary tone 
in which he called upon her in his researches, to come forward to him. He 
subsequently married her ; and their grandson, Ioxus, fouaded in Caria a 
colony who kept in memory the pledge of Perigone to the plants that had 
given her refuge. 

The wild asparagus being full of prickles, yet agreeable and wholesome 
to eat, its sprays were used by the Boeotians as wedding garlands, to sig- 
nify to the bride, that as she had given her lover trouble in wooing her, so 
she ought to recompense him by the pleasantness of her manners in wed- 
ded life. . 9 " 7 e 

Turnips are taken as an emblem of benevolence. Guillim says, that in 
heraldry they are symbolic of persons who relieve the wants of others, Co- 
lumella writes that husbandmen are more religious than other men, for 
when they sow turnips they pray that they. may grow for themselves and 
for otherg ; the latter part of the petition is unnecessary in these days, 
when turnip fields seem to be considered common property, and are more 
unconscionably plundered than any other. Turnips came to us from 
Hanover. Though they have been produced in England of prodigious 
size, these are quite surpassed by moasters of which Pliny speaks (Lib. 
xviii. c. 13), that attained the weight of ninety pounds pm § A turnip- 
field in blossom, with its tall branches of pale yellow flowers, forms a 
pleasing variety in the rural landscape. 

This vegetable reminds us of the content and integrity of Curius Denta- 
tus, who, after being three times consul in Rome, subduing the Samnites 
and Sabines, and expelling yop from the Roman territories, retired to 
cultivate his little farm with his own hands, in cheerful poverty. Ambas- 
sadors from the Samnites came to offer him a large present of gold, to in- 
duce him to enter into the service of that nation. They found him sitting 
by the fire, in his humble cottage, preparing turnips for his supper. He 
rejected all their offers with firmness, and pointing to the turnips, said, 
“A man who can be satisfied with such a meal, has no need of gold. I 
consider it much more honourable to subdue the owners of it, than to pos- 
sess it myself.” « 

The Carrot came to us at an early period from Flanders. The roots of 
caraway boiled, were often used as a substitute, When the carrot was 
more rare than at present, it was at one time a fashion amongst ladies to 
wear its graceful foliage in their caps and bonnets, and in their hair. The 
wild carrot (whose seeds enjoy some reputation as medicinal) is called by 
the English peasant, bird’s-nest, from the hollowed and fibrous appearance 
of its cymes of small white flowers, when withered. 

Beans, that rank with us among the “ungenteel” vegetables, had a 
high share of honour in ancient times; indeed, Pliny (Lib. xviii. c. 12) 
ascribes to them the highest honour (maximus honos) amongst legumes, 
because bread can be made from their flour. Boiled beans and bacon, an 
aliment thought by the Romans to conduce to strength, were offered on 
Ist of June tc Carna, wife of Janus, the goddess of the vitals, in her tem- 
ple on Mount Ceelius, at Rome. In the Judi seculares, or secular games, 
celebrated every hundred and tenth year, the Roman people carried to the 
Temple of Diana, on Mount Aventine, offerings of beans, with wheat and 
barley. In the Regifugium. or commemoration of the expulsion of Tar- 
quin, the Roman chief-sacrificer offered oblations of bean-flower and bacon; 
and then the people hurried precipitately away, in order to denote the 
hasty flight of Tarquin. 

In the divination by the casting of lots, called by the Greeks clero- 
mancy, black and white beans were put into a urn to be drawn as the 
lots: hence the black and white used by moderns in balloting. Beans 
were used by the Greeks in the election of civic magistrates ; and in the 
Roman saturnalia, that time of license and holiday, a king was chosen by 
the drawing of a bean by lot, from which is derived the custom of putting 
a bean into the twelfth cake, which constitutes him who finds it in his 
slice, king of the revels. 

The celebrated Roman family of the Fabii—several of whom bore the 
surname of Maximus, and among them the great General called “ the 
Shield of Rome,’ derived their name from an ancestor renowned for his 
successful cultivation of beans (in Latin, fabae). 

When Caius Marius was obliged to fly from Rome to Africa, and was 
about to sail from Ostia, he sent his young son to his father Mutius to ob- 
tain provisions. While at his grandfather’s farm, a party of horse, who 
were in pursuit of young Marius, came in sight. The servant of Mutius, 
had the presence of mind to conceal the lad under a load of beans ina 
cart, and to drive away slowly, as if taking his load home, by which means 
he saved the fugitive’s life. oh 

Pythagoras forbade his disciples the use of beans, for which probibi- 
tion various reasons have been given. Some suppose that it was to sig- 

ty that they should not accept of official situations; the election to 
which was expressed by giving a bean. Others say, that it was in honour 
of the sacred lotus of Egypt (in which country the philosopher learned 
his doctrines), and when he returned home he substituted for the lotus, 
which did not grow in Greece, the bean, as bearing some resemblance to 
the seed of the lotus. Another conjecture is, that Pythagoras believed 
thesouls of the dead to be contained in beans, whose fragrant, papilliona- 
ceozs white flowers were held to be funereal, on account of the black 
marks upon them ; no other flower having spots so perfectly black. For 
this reason beans were thrown upon graves to propitiate the manes of the 
dead. From this association of beans with death, the Roman Flamen 
Dialis was forbidden to touch them, or even to pronounce their name, by 
which he would be reputed defiled. Beans, in the middle ages, were given 
as funeral doles, and Mid-Lent Sunday were consecrated and given away. 
One species of bean, the scarlet-runner (phascolus coccineus), has the 
merit of producing the most beautiful flower, by many of degrees, in the 
kitchen-garden ; its exquisitely brilliant scarlet hue, and elegant papil- 
lionaceous blossom weal be esteemed an ornament to the flower-garden 


also, were it not for the fastidiousness of fashion. 

The butterfly blossoms of the Pea crowned the Roman Lares, and 
mingled in the bouquet of the goddess Flora. Piso, the cogaomen of the 
Calpurnian family, celebrated in Roman history, is derived from pisum a 








this family were the Consuls Lucius Piso and C. Calpurnius Piso, 


pea. 


mous asparagus on the banks of the | and Pliny mentions | pe 





who made the famous Calpurnian laws ; the former, a ed agro 5 

sons in authority extorti threats ; latter, the 

the political oiliones pep Nero te. of ‘ 
, bl 


Of 
conspired against him. A is 
the Queen, in contradistinction tp the bean, the lot of 
reason for which we have before mentioned. 
The wild sea-side (pisum maritimum ) 
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many milies from d of : 

necessities must have been Ripe. , as the seed hr this ole 

that even birds neglect it. This vegetable has a creeping 

—s deeply into the sand ; its seed is smaller than that of the 


There was a curious old superstition that woman should not be allowed. 
to touch Cucumbers, when growing, as the yellow bell-like flowers of 
these tender vegetables would wither if handled by females ; and that if 
a woman walked three times (with her hair dishevelled) round cucumber- 
beds infested by caterpillars, the latter would all die! Ancient herbalists 
recommended the pulp of the cucumber beaten with milk, for inflam- 


mations of the eyes. 
country of the cucumber, but it is 


Tartary is thought to be the native 
said that no modern travellers have met with it anywhere indigenous. It 
lost during the Yorkist and Lancas- 


was early known in England ; then 

trian wars ; but restored in the reign of Henry VIII. The cool and ju 

cucumber of Feypt stands first among the vegetables—the want of w 

was so bitterly lamented by the Israelites in the barren wilderness.— 
(Conclusion next week.) 





CELESTE BERTIN. 
A FEW LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A PHYSICIAN. 


The incidents which I am about to relate took place in the year 18— 
shortly after I had taken out my diploma in Paris. I had just exchanged, 
e: gay insouciance of student-life for the forced decorum of the physi- 
cian. 

My resources were far from ample ; indeed, I had often great difficul 
in scraping together the few francs necessary for my weekly rent, and 
have known what it was, occasionally, to take a walk instead of a dinner. 
I led a dull life : with no amusements, no friends. This year, however, @ 
patient had chanced to give me a season-ticket for the theatre of the Porte 
St. Martin. It was my sole recreation, and I went every night. 

A débutante was advertised to appear in a new play. Author and ac- 
tress were alike unknown: report spoke vaguely and variously of their 
merits: the theatrical world was thrown into a fever of anticipative excite- 
ment, and I amongst the rest. ° 

The Porte St. Martin was my theatrical world. The Odéon and the 
Variétés were become to me as unknown regions: I was an alien to the 
Ambigus, and sighed in vain for the Opéra Comique. As you may sup- 
pose, this announcement was full of interest for me,—I had nothing else 
to think of for weeks before the event. 

The evening came : I was one of the first arrivals, and succeeded in ob- 
taining my usual seat in the centre of the pit. The house was crowded 
long before the musicians made their appearance ; and during the long 
half hour before the play commenced, I amused myself with trying to dis- 
cover the new author, by the anxious expression which must, of course, be 
visible in his face. I fixed upon one individual, in the nearest stage-box 
as the candidate for dramatic fame. He was a pale young man, 
with faultless taste, and was gazing earnestly round the house,—not like 
the theatrical habitué, who stares languidly about him to single out his 
acquaintance with a nod,—but nervously and apprehensively, as one who 
dreads a critic in every spectator. He was alone, and I observed that 
every now and then he wiped his forehead, or folded his arms resolutely 
across his chest, as if to keep down the —_—— that possessed him. When 
the overture began, he retired behind the draperies of the box, and when 
the curtain rose, I forgot him. 

The first and second scenes were ——. dull. Bocage played the 
hero, a young Spanish cavaliero ; but he could produce no effect in it,— 
the house was cold and silent,—the applause that welcomed Bocage was 
for the actor, and not the piece. The débutante, however, had not yet 
made her appearance, and the audience began to begs ond to each other 
that if the lady were no better than the play, and the play no better than 
at present, the whole must be a failure. The third scene began ; the 
represented the environs of Granada, in the time of Boabdil el Chico ;& 
party of Moors, ignorant of the near approach of the Spanish wits 
were carousing under some trees. Wine and fancied security rende: 
them insensible of danger ; far away was heard the faint echoing tread of 
the hostile troops ; in front, the song, the wine-cup, and the dance. Ona 


sudden, a wild and beautiful form bounded into the circle of revellers! Her 
arms extended, her hair floating on the wind, one hand ing a lance, 
—fire, disdain, inspiration in her eye: so stood Celeste Bertin. A thrill 


of admiration ran through the audience: Celeste spoke,—words of ener; 
and reproach. Her voice filled the theatre, and rang upon the ear like 
martial music. She pointed to the distant hills, and to the coming foe; 
she bade them rise and save the city of their fathers; the Spaniai and 
slavery was at hand ; day waned and night was coming fast ; back, back 
to Granada while yet was time ; to arms! to arms! to arms! 

One look, one gesture, one word of proud command,—and she was gone f 
The curtain instantly fell : it was the close of the first act. 

For a moment there was a pause,—and then an overwhelming tempest 
of applause. All rose simultaneously ; the house shook with the sound, 
and even the band partook of the general enthusiasm. 

Her triumph was complete : at the end of every act she was twice called 
upon the stage ; and with every act she rose in power and sublimity. As 
the Moorish dancing-girl who devotes herself to the defence of her people 
—who inspires her country with fearlessness,—who raises the drooping 
courage of the indolent Boabdil himself——who sacrifices even her lo’e to 
lier patriotism,—and who, at the last, herself leads on the Moors to the 
last fatal engagement, and dies by the sword of her lover, Bertin carried 
the hopes and fearsof the whole audience along withher. Heroism, noble- 
ness, and devotedness, were painted by her witha truth such as I had 
never beheld on a stage before. Nine times she was summoned before the 
curtain at the end of the play ; flowers and even jewels were cast to her 
from the boxes: Paris had never before so rapturously greeted a débu- 
tante ! 

For the ninth time she had bowed and retired, when some one called for 
the author. The cry was taken up ; the curtain moved again, and—I had 
guessed aright !—the occupant of the stage-box stepped forward, and ac- 
knowledged, in a few words, the favours of the public. He was sensible 
he said, that for his success he was entirely indebted to Mdlle. Bertin ; he 
was proud—glad—grateful—he knew not how to express all thai he felt, 
but he thanked them respectfully and sincerely. 

There were a couple of vaudevilles to follow, but I left directly, for I 
could see nothing after Celeste Bertin, and returned home in a rapture of 
admiration. 

Night after night all Paris flocked to the Porte St. Martin to worship 
the divine actress,—I amongst the throng of her followers. Every glance, 
every gesture, and tone of the beautiful artiste was treasured in my 
memory, and my chief delight after leaving the theatre was to study the 
play attentively, and endeavour to recall the enchantment of her voice 
and eyes in every passage. ' 

She was the subject of every conversation. The strangest stories were 
afloat —— her. From the highest gentleman to the poorest gargon 
de boutique, all had some vague report to circulate. But all in 
one point, that she was betrothed and tenderly attached to M. Victor, the 
young author in whose play she had made her first ap nce. 

Six weeks had passed away : the season was at its height, and matters 
were the same at the Porte St. Martin. Still Celeste Bertin rose in pub- 
lic estimation with every character that she performed. One night, after 
she had —— all her former deur, and taken us by storm in the 
Phedre of ine, I had returned home, as usual, to read the piece, and 
endeavour to a orp od in my memory the inspired interpretation of the 
tragédienne. 1 had drawn my chair to the fire ; my reading-lamp stood on 
a table beside me, and I was bending over a volume of the great dramatic 
post, when a sudden and violent knocking at the outer door startled me : 
: —-* was repeated ; and as I opened the window, a voice cried 

oudly, 
“ Hola! hola ! is there a surgeon in this house 2” 

“T am a physician,” I replied. 

“Yes, yes, come dowa,—come instantly, pour l'amour de Dieu ! quick! 
there is no time to be lost!” 

I seized my hat, ran to the door, and there found a man, who, the mo- 
ment that I appeared, beckoned to me to follow, and set off running down 
the street. I had no resource but to run also, and so I chased him down 
two neighbouring streets, till he stopped before ued of a small house, 
and there paused for me tocome up. Both gate door were standing 
open, probably as he had left them in his haste: through these he quickly 








led me up a flight of stairs and into a small bedchamber. There were 
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three in the room: a female on the bed, an old man crouching in 
a” the fireside, weeping bitterly, and a woman-servant, who was 
aimee Redo t excitement,” said 
“ She has been un ng great exc ’ my guide, pointin 
hurriedly to the bed, “she had scarcely reached home whieh abe sidetde 
of gitiioes cond exhaustion ; about half an hour ago she became suddenly 
vu , ap ee! 
oo seized a candle and crossed rapidly to the patient. Heavens! It was 
Celeste Bertin! pale and motionless ; in the us robes in 
which I had beheld hera couple of hours since, brilliant with genius and 
wer, on the boards of the theatre. There she lay,—her eyes closed,— 
er splendid hair, yet glittering with jewels, unbound and scattered in 
wild disorder,—her hands contracted,—her whole form rigid and cold. 
Blood-stains were on her lips, and on the pillow; she had ruptured a ves- 
sel on the lungs. 
For an instant, consternation almost deprived me of the power of 
thought : I trembled to think that the very life of this wonderful being de- 
aded on my promptitude and skill. I turned to my conductor,—it was 


The door stood open. J had not leftitso. I went up. The door of 
her chamber stood open likewise. I paused upon the threshold, and then 
"Yad halfexpested the shock. She was gone! 

e e shock. e was 

Gone Sroel aah a soul was there to tell me whither! I rang the bell 
furiously ; I cried aloud ; I opened every door and closet ; I entered every 
room, from attic to kitchen. 

Father, lover, servant, patient—all gone! 
. “4 "was gone,—gone to the theatre—to her death! And the empty 
house? The rest were gone upon a vain search for her. I alone knew 

irection of her steps * 
rill this moment I had over known I loved her. All unquestioned, I 
had suffered my heart to cherish and garner up a hopeless passion. I was 
paralyzed, body and mind,—plunged into a dreamy wilderness of grief, 
without the power to think or act. 

The time-piece in the dressing-room struck seven. In another half-hour 
she would be again upon the stage delighting all hearers with the last in- 


Every place silent and 





. Victor, her lover. The expression of agony and entreaty upon his face 
restored me to myself: I hastened to apply the proper restoratives, and to 
release the patient from some of the incumbrances of her theatrical cos- 
tume. After a time, I had the satisfaction to find warmth and conscious- 
ness return,—she would have spoken, but I forbade the exertion ; I ex- 
plained to her that she had had a sudden attack of illness, that the utmost 
on was necessary, and that I should remain all night beside her couch 

order that no requisite attention should be wanting. 

I did so, and dismissed all but the female attendant for the night. M. 
Victor pressed my hand gratefully on retiring, and thanked me with in- 
tense earnestness, The old man, whom I took to be her father, seemed 
stupid with grief, and scarcely sensible of what was passing. 

During the whole night she slept so stilly and motionless that many 
times I bent over her to listen if he really breathed. All seemed to me | 
like a strange dream, as I sat hour after hour, watching her pale and lovely | 


face, and contrasting her, as she lay there, with the terrible and thrilling |C—— 1 


Phedre that had, but a few brief hours since, transfixed me with her ap- 
palling beauty. 

The servant sitting at the outer side of the bed fell asleep; the feeble 
lamplight shed a pallid glare upon the face of my patient ; not a sound in 
the , Save the ticking of my watch ; uot a whisper in the quiet street 
without. The silence, the solitude, the mental exertion which I had gone 
through, all oppressed me ; things around me were beginning to yield to 
the influence Hi extreme lassitude and to assume strange and indistinct 
forms. My eyes closed—my breathing became heavy—I was just falling 
into a deep, calm sleep, when I felt my wrist grasped tightly, and heard a 
movement in the bed. 

She was sitting upright, turned towards me, and looking at me with a 
strangely mingled expression of anger and alarm. 

“ Monsieur, awake !” 

* For Heayen’s sake, mademoiselle, be still!” I cried, bewildered and 
roused : “ you may not exert yourself ; you know not what you do.” 

“Exert myself! It is of that I would speak. Hear me. 1 must play 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Impossible !”’ I ejaculated. 

“ Qu’est-ce que vous me dites?”” Impossible? Imust!” 

Madame,” I said, firmly, “lie down. I will not answer for your life 
unless you obey me in this.” 

“T must play.” 

“You shall not. My reputation is at stake: I value that, if you do not 
value your life.” 

“TI must! it is necessary—you do not know how necessary. Ah, mon- 
sieur,” she went on, with a sudden change to gentleness and entreaty— 
“ Ah, monsieur, but this one, only night, and I care not if I never live 
another,” 

‘Madame, lie down.” 

She obeyed me. I administered a few drops of cordial, took my seat 
and looking steadily in her face, went on : 

“ Repose and silence are the conditions on which you live. Declama- 
tion and excitement would be your death. If I permit you to infringe 
the slight and fragile tenure on which your existence depends—if I as- 
sist you to your destruction, I am, in effect, a murderer. I know of no 
right by which madamoiselle dares to commit self-murder : it is my duty 
to yaa her, and I will.’’ 

hat a fierce gleam was that which shot from her dark eyes as I said 
these words! Impatience, disdain, almost hatred, flashed upon me in 
their lustrous glance. But she was silent, if not conquered: she turned 





her face hastily from me, and we spoke no more. 

Day dawned at last—grey, cold, sunless day. Heavy clouds shutin the 
aky; not a bird sang; not a leaf stirred; not a stray beam made its 
acne’ She slept. Silently her father and lover came and went ; 

ently the attendant summoned me down to the sa/on for refreshments ; 
silently many times that day we stood around her couch in hope and 
fear, and still sheslept on. It was a fortunate slumber, and during its long 
continuance we had the unspeakable joy of witnessing the returning 
bloom,—of hearing the calm and regular breath ; and from it we hoped 
and foretold good. 

The shades of evening fell. All day she had reposed in that life-giving 
oblivion, and yet showed no sign of waking. I thought that I might ven- 
ture to my lodgings for a few moments to read any letters that might have 
arrived for me. Promising to return in an hour, I went. 

A man was pacing up and down my apartment when I entered. His 

‘ back was turned towards me: he was tall and well-formed: a hat and 
gloves were thrown upon the table, anda large cloak was cast carelessly 
upon achair. I stopped and observed him. I felt sure that he was a 
stranger ; and yet it was somewhat familiar thus to take possession of my 
rooms. He stopped—looked out of the window— so stood for some 
minutes—then turned, and seeing me, bowed with perfect self-possession, 
and addressed me. 

“M.H——, I believe?” 

I assented. 

* Monsieur is the medica: adviser of Mdlle. Bertin ?”’ 

“T have that honour.” 

“Wili Monsieur favour me with his unreserved opinion of the lady’s 
illness—if it be likely ‘here his voice altered slightly] to—to have a fatal 
termination ?” 

I replied briefly, that the symptoms had been highly favourable, and 
that I believed rest and seclusion might, in a few weeks, effect a perfect 
cure. 

He took a card from his pocket, and wrote some words on it in a small 
concise hand. While he was doing this, I had leisure to observe his pale, 
dark countenance, bis firm lip, his easy, aristocratic grace. A brilliant of 
— lusire glittered on his finger ; the rest of his attire was fastidiously 

ain. 

“Oblige me, monsieur,” he said, “by giving this to your patient. 
Good evening.” He threw his cloak round him, seized his fat, a was 
Ps In another moment I heard the wheels of a carriage drive to the 

» Saw him step in, and, ere a second had elapsed, the vehicle had 
turned the corner of the street, and disappeared. There was a coronet 
upon the fags I turned to the table, and took up thecard. It bore the 
name of the Prince de C——. A folded paper was laid beneath it, on 
which was written a draft for one thousand francs! 

Pride and Poverty had a hard struggle that evening. and Poverty con- 
quered. I was Poot—very poor. The prince had paid me for my at- 
tendance on his friend ; I might, on this ground, refuse payment from her, 
and so balance the obligation. My peonens need was great, and—I put 
the draft in my pocket-book. The heroic reader may condemn me for 
having thus accepted money from an entire stranger mais, /a pauvreté 
est dure! Let him first be in my position, and then pass judgment upon 


me. 

But to my narrative. Time was flying, and I had promised to return to 
the Rue St. P—— inan hour. Half that time was already past! I had 
several things to arrange, some change of attire to effect, a note to write, 
and a ¢ tation to hold with my landlady, With my utmost speed, these 
pie y me an hour beyond the appointed time : at last I left the house, 
and hastened with nervous rapidity in the direction of m patient, When 
I was more than half-way, I remembered the card of the Prince de C—, 
and was forced to turn back again, for I had left it on the table. I am 
not superstitious, but this return and my delay seemed ominous to me. I 
fell into an unusual trepidation, and when within a yard or two of my own 
door, felt an anxious haste, that appeared to summon me back again 
without delaying even then to go in. 

“Bah!” I exclaimed to myself, “ this is mere childishness !”’ 

And I went in, upstairs, and taking from the table the prince’s card, 
observed, for the first time, that the writing with which the back was 
closely lined was in cypher. I was surprised, and, I confess it, somewhat 
curious ; but I thrust it into my pocket, ran downstairs, and presently was 
funaing once more in the direction of the Rue St. P. 

And now, as I 


approached it, my agitation returned in tenfold power. 
The nearer I drew, the less I dared to go forward : some horrible influence 
Was upon meé,—some vague and formless dread that moved my inward 





soul with apprehension, and seemed to clog my footsteps to the ground. 





spiration of her genius. I started up— s 

“Perhaps even now I may rescue her from the fatal excitement of per- 
formance ! i, even now prevail upon ber to return !” 

My foot was already at the threshold, when I fancied, as my glance just 
rested on the bed, that I saw a paper lying beside her pillow. I stopped, 
turned back, and drew forth a crumpled letter, all blotted, and blistered 
over with tears. These words were written upon it in a bold, firm hand, 
and were, in some places, almost illegible. 

“Celeste Bertin. You are mistaken in the Prince de C——. He does 
not mean to wed you. He is engaged to another. The king and the 
court will be in the theatre to-morrow evening, and she will be among 
them. You will perceive a dark, handsome woman, to whom will be given 
a seat at the right-hand of the queen. That is the Duchessa da G——, an 
Italian of birth and fortune—your rival. Wretched woman! why were 
you not content with one faithful? Victor does love you. The Prince de 
oves you also—as he would a horse, a hound, or a faleon—for his 
amusement! Watch them narrowly to-morrow night. Convince your- 
self of the truth, and break your heart, if you will. Celeste Bertin, how 
did you dare to forget that you were only an actress?” 

ere then was the secret! Hence her agitation, her illness, her frantic 
determination to perform! An anonymous and cruel letter—a secret love 
affair kept hidden from her father and her betrothed husband,—a resolute 
intention to judge for herself and know the worst! 

In five minutes I was at the stage-door of the Théatre Porte St. Martin, 
urging the officials to let me speak with Mdlle Bertin. 

‘* Impossible—Mademoiselle is in her dressing-room.”’ 

“But I must see her—my business is of the utmost importance.” 

“ At the end of the first act I will deliver Monsieur’s request.” 

“Tt must be now! Go to her—say that it is -M. H——her physician. 
I am sure that she will speak with me.” 

The man hesitated, and was about to seek her, when a well-dressed 
person stepped from behind a desk and addressed me :— 

“M. H.——” here he referred to a paper in his hand—* Mdlle. Bertin 
desired particularly that ifa gentleman of that name should ask tosee her 
he should on no account be admitted. I am very sorry, monsieur, but such 
were Mademoiselle’s commands.” 

“ But I tell you that I will enter—she will die without you admit me! 
nay, she is dying even now!” 

They smiled, and closed the door in my face. I know not how I got 
there, but I next found myself in the theatre. It wascrowded ; there was 
scarce room for me to stand : the last notes of the overture were thunder- 
ing. Dom the orchestra—the curtain rose. 

he play was one that had been written for her by M. Victor, and this 
was but the second or third time of its performance. Strangely appro- 
priate in plot, it painted the career of an actress beloved by a nobleman, 
whom she, in return loves with all her heart and her genius! This noble- 
man is also loved by a princess of the court, and who mortally detests her 
rival in his affections. The princess is a matried woman ; but it is the 
double discovery of her lover’s seeming infidelity and the unworthy nature 
of his attachment that goads the actress to despair. Finally, by a per- 
fidious stratagem, she dies from inhaling the fatal perfume ot a poisoned 
bouquet, at the moment when her lover explains all, and offers her his 
hand, and fortune. During the first act I saw and heard nothing. She 
did not play it. The second act commenced, and a welcoming burst of 
applause told me that she had appeared upon the stage. For some mo- 
ments there was silence: then her voice, in all its depth and melody, fell 
upon my ear, and I turned my eyes towards her. How beautiful and 
ale she stood! Robed all in white garments; her black hair parted on 
er brow ; her hand grasping a roll of paper; and a wild, boding illumina- 
tion in her eyes, which I alone in all thathouse could interpret ! 

During the first few scenes she was subdued and calm ; several times 
she pressed her hand to her breast, as if in pain, but still she went on. 
Then doubt, then jealousy began to possess her. It was fearful to witness 
the workings of these passions struggling with woman’s gentleness, and 
woman’s faith—-to hear the low, suppressed cry of agony—-to see the qui- 
vering lip, the blanched cheek, and slow unwilling belief of wrong and 
infidelity. 

She confronts her rival—meets her face to face, and the actre.s and 
princess read each others’ souls. In a recitation which she is requested to 
give, she pours forth all her wrongs and her reproaches. Under the veil 
of a fiction, she lays bare the guilty love of the high lady, overwhelms 
her with hatred and disdain. 

Ha! Celeste, thou art no longer acting--thou takest this scene to 
thyself! Thine eyes dilate and burn; thy voice, gathering in power, 
withering with scorn, utters sarcasm and defiance : whither is that ter- 
rible look directed ? “ 

To the royal box, where sit the rulers of the land. There sat the 
Duchessa de G——, interested, delighted, unsuspicious ; and there, too, 
sat the Prince de C——, pale, guilty, trembling—withdrawn into a corner 
of the box, conscious and abashed. 

It was no acted play ; it was a life-drama—a true tragedy! 

The last act commenced. Her voice now seemed weaker, and her step 
faltered ; but a hectic colour, that defied even the glaring stage lamps, 
suffused her cheeks, and fiercer still glowed the dark fires of her eyes, A 
strange air of exultation and triumph was apparent in her voice and ges- 
tures ; her tones had a thrilling, a penetrating significance that made 
itself felt in every breast. The audience were breathless with suspense. 
I sat spell-bound and trembling. The reconcilement came: with what ex- 
quisite tenderness she loved and trusted again,—with what grace and 
delicacy accorded her generous pardon and her gentle love! Where 
was now the haughty actress, the injured woman? All melted into love and 
forgiveness! 

1 looked involuntarily at the prince. He held his hankerchief to his 
face : perhaps his heart was touched-—perhaps he wept. 

At last, she inhales the poison, and slowly it begins to take effect. Visi- 
ible first in the tremulous tones and the lanquid postures ; then in the fail- 
ing memory and the ghastly cheek ; then in the wandering mind, the ex- 
tended hands, the seeking glance, and the unseeing eye! 

Could this be art? 

“ Hark! she speaks words that are not in the part—broken, wailing 
words of intense agony. 

There is an outcry in the royal box— 

“ Help! help! she is dying!’’ 

It is the Prince de C—, aing his presence of mind with terror and 
conviction, stretching forth his hand—pointing wildly to the stage, re- 
gardless of king and queen, or anything but the terrible truth of what he 
sees before him. 

She sprang to her feet. Her face was still beautiful, but convulsed with 

in, lit with unnatural excitement, vivid with the dawn of immortality. 

he turned that face, that look, upon him, and so stood for a few seconds ; 
then the light faded from her eyes, her lips moved, her arms were tossed 
wildly above her head—she fell. 

In an instant the stage was covered ; gentlemen from the boxes, stalls, 
parterre, all crowded round her in consternation--and amongst them, 
myself. I pushed through the santoting throng, crying loudly that I was 
a physician. They made way for me: I knelt down beside her : a crim- 
son stream was bubbling from her lips ; her hands were firmly clenched, 
her eyes closed. She uttered no sound—a shudder passing through her 
frame—her heart beat no longer: all was over! 

I never again beheld any of the actors in this tragedy of real life. Her 
father, I was told, survived his child but afew months. M. Victor entered 
the Church, and is an abbé and a devotee. The Prince de C— left Paris 
instantly for foreign service. For myself, lam an old bachelor, strivin g 
humbly to be as useful in the world as wealth and goodwill can make me. 
I go little into society, and never into the theatres. I have not married, 
and I never shall. Celeste Bertin was my first love and my last. 


WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, THE NATURALIST. 


This country has as yet produced no naturalist so distinguished as 
Audubon in his particular department of science. Wilson, the Paisley 





_] weaver, published an admirable work on the birds of America, and, having | chief of the rocky glen! On the crambling 
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settled in that country, he came to be re; 


garded as an American rather 
than as a British writer. The subject of this memoir, who died only a few 
months ago, certainly stands at the bead of all our native writers on Brit- 
ish birds. His ey is similar to that of many other ardent devotees of 
science and art. His life was a long and arduous struggle with difficulties, 
poverty, and neglect; and it was only towards the close of his career, 
when he had See tad o the last volume of his admirable work that he saw 
the clouds which had obscured his early fortunes clearing away and show- 
ing him the bright sky and sunshine beyond ;—but, alas! ‘the success 
came too late: his constitution had given way in the ardour of the 
pursuit, and the self-devoted man of science sank lamented into a too 
early grave. 

William Macgillivray was born at Aberdeen, the son of comparatively 
poor parents, who nevertheless found the means of sending him to the 
university of his native town, in which he took the degree of master of 
arts. It was his intention to have taken out a medical degree, and he 
served an apprenticeship to a physician with this view, but his means were 
too limited, and his love of natural history too ardent to allow him to fol- 
low the profession as a means of support. He accordingly sought for a 
situation which should at the same time enable him to subsist and to pur- 
sue his favourite pursuit. 

Such a situation presented itself in 1823, when he accepted the appoint- 
ment of assistant and secretary to the regius professor of natural history, 
and keeper of the museum of the Edinburgh University. The collection 
of natural history at that place is one of peculiar excellence, and he was 
enabled to pursue his studies with increased zest and profit,—not, however, 
as regarded his purse, for the office was by nomeans lucrative ; but, having 
the charge of this fine collection, he was enabled to devote his time ex- 
clusively to the study of scientific ornithology during the winter, while 
during the summer vacation he made long excursions in the country in 
order to investigate and record the habits of British birds. He was after- 
wards appointed conservator to the museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons at Edinburgh, where we have often seen him diligently poring over, 
dissecting, and preparing the specimens which from time to time, were 
added to that fine collection. It was while officiating in the latter capaci- 
ty that he wrote the three first volumes of his elaborate work on British 
birds. His spare time was also occupied in the preparation of nu- 
merous other works on natural history, some of them of standard exce!- 
lence, by which he was enabled to eke out the means of comfortable sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. Macgillivray was a man of indefatigable industry, of singular order 
and method in his habits, a strict economist of time, every moment of 
which he turned to useful account, Although he studied and wrote upon 
many subjects,—zoology, geology, botany, mollusca, physiology, agricul- 
ture, the feeding of cattle, soils and subsoils,—ornithology was always his 
favourite pursuit. He accompanied Audubon in most of his ornithological 
rambles in Scotland, and doubtless imbibed some portion of the ardent 
enthusiasm with which the American literally burned. Mr. Macgillivray 
wrote the descriptions of the species, and of the alimentary and respirato- 
ry organs for Audubon’s great work. His own British Birds reminds us 
in many parts of the enthusiasm of Audubon, and of the graces of that 
writer’s style. Like him, Macgillivray used to watch the birds of which 
he was in search by night and day. Wrapped in his plaid, he would lie 
down upon the open moor or on the hill-side, waiting the approach of 
morning to see the feathered tribes start up and meet the sun, to dart after 
their prey, or to feed their impatient brood. We remember one such night 
spent by him on the side of the Lammermoor hills, described in one of his 
early works, which is full of descriptive beauty as well as of sound infor- 
mation upon the subject in hand. There is another similar description of 
a night spent by him among the mountains of Braemar, He had been in 
search of the grey ptarmigan, whose haunts and habits he was engaged in 
studying at the time, and had traced the river Dee far up to its sources 
among the hills, when all traces of the stream became lost : clouds began 
to gather about the summits of the mountains, still he pressed on towards 
the hill-top, until he found himself on the summit of a magnificent preci- 
pice, several hundred feet high, and at least half a mile in length. “ The 
scene,” he says, “that now presented itself to my view was the most 
splendid that I had then seen. All around rose mountains beyond moun- 
tains, whose granite ridges, rugged and tempest-beaten, furrowed by dee 
ravines worn by the torrents, gradually became dimmer as they receded, 
until at length on the verge of the horizon they were blended with the 
clouds or stood abrupt against the clear sky. A solemn stillness pervaded 
all nature ; no living creature was to be seen: the dusky wreaths of va- 
pour rolled majestically over the dark valleys, and clung to the craggy 
sumfaits of the everlasting hills. A melancholy, pleasing, incomprehen- 
sible feeling creeps over the soul when the lone wanderer contemplates 
the vast, the solema, the solitary scene, over which savage grandeur and 
sterility preside. “ ’ Z is ” 

“The summits of the loftier mountains ; Cairngorm on the one hand, 
Ben-na-muic-dui, and Benvrotan on the other, and Loch-na-gar on the 
south, were covered with mist; but the clouds had rolled westward from 
Ben-na-buird, on which I stood, leaving its summit entirely free. The 
beams of the setting sun burst in masses of light here and there through 
the openings in the clouds, which exhibited a hundred varying shades.— 
There, over the ridges of yon brown and torrent-worn mountain, hangs a 
vast mass of livid vapour, gorgeously glowing with deep crimson along 
all its lower-fringed margin. Here, the white shroud that clings to the 
peaked summits assumes on its western side a delicate hue like that of the 
petals of the pale-red rose. Far away to the north gloomsa murky cloud, 
in which the spirits of the storm are mustering their strength, and pre- 
paring the forked lightnings, which at midnight they will fling over the 
valley of the Spey.” 

The traveller, seeing night coming on, struck into a corry, down which 
a small mountain streamlet rushed ; and having reached the bottom of 
the slope, began to run, starting the ptarmigans from their seats and the 
does from their lair. It became quite dark ; still he went on walking for 
two hours, but all traces of path became lost, and he groped his way 
amid blocks of granite, ten miles at least from any human habitation, and 
“with no better cheer in my wallet,” he says, “than a quarter of a cake 
ofbarley and a few crumbs of cheese, which a shepherd had given me. Before 
Iresolved to halt for the night, I had, unfortunately, proceeded so far up the 
glen that I had left behind me the region of heath, so that I could not procure 
enough for a bed. Pulling some grass and moss, however, I spread it in 
a sheltered place, and after some time succeeded in falling into a sort of 
slumber. About midnight I looked up on the moon and stars that were 
at times covered by the masses of vapour that rolled along the summits of 
the mountains, which, with their tremendous precipices, completely sur- 
rounded the hollow in which I cowered. like a ptarmigan in the hill-corry. 
Behind me, in the west, and at the head of the glen, was a lofty mass en- 
veloped in clouds ; on the right a pyramidal rock, and beside it a peak of 
less elevation ; on the left a ridge from the great mountain, terminating 
below in a dark conical prominence ; and straight before me, in the east, 
at the distance apparently of a mile, auother vast mass. Finding myself 
cold, although the weather was mild, I got up and made me a couch of 
larger stones, grass, and a little short heath; unloosed my pack, covered 
one of my extremities with a nightcap, and thrust a pair of dry stockings 
on the other, ate a portion of my scanty store, drank two or three glasses 
of water from a neighbouring rill, placed myself in an easy posture, and 
fell asleep. About sunrise I awoke, fresh, but feeble ; ascended the glen ; 
passed through a magnificent corry, composed of vast rocks of granite ; 
ascended the steep with great difficulty, and at length gained the summit 
of the mountain, which was covered with light grey mist that rolled rap- 
idly along the ridges. As the clouds cleared away at intervals, and the 
sun shone upon the scene, I obtained a view of he glen in which I had 

assed the night, the corry, the opposite hills, and a blue lake before me. 
he stream which I had followed I traced to two large fountains, from 
each of which I took a glassful, which I quaffed to the health of my 
best friends. , * * * + 

“ Descending from this summit, I wandered over a high moor, came 
upon the brink of rocks that bounded a deep valley, in which was a black 
lake ; proceeded over the unknown region of alternate bogs and crags ; 
raised several flocks of grey ptarmigans, and at length, by following a ra- 
vine, entered one of the valleys of the Spey, near the mouth of which I 
saw a water ouzel. It was not until noon that I reached a hut, in which 
I procured some milk. In the evening, at Kingussie, I examined the 
ample store of plants that I had collected in crossing the Grampians, 
and refreshed myself with a long sleep in a more comfortable bed 
than one of granite slabs, with a little grass and heather spread over 
them.” 3 

Macgillivrray’s description of the golden eagle of the highlands, in its 
eloquence, reminds one of the splendid descriptions of his friend Audubon. 
We can only give a few brief extracts. ; 

“The golden eagle is not seen to advantage in the menagerie of a zoo- 
logical society, nor when fettered on the smooth lawn of an aristocratic 
mansion, or perched on the rockwork of a nursery-garden ; nor can his 
habits be well described by a cockney ornithologist, whose proper province 
it is to concoct systems, “ work out’’ analogies, and give names to skins 
that have come from foreign jrwag coretally pocket oy Mawelling-p — 
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tower of the fissured precipices of Loch-na-gar—thou hast reposed in safe- 
ty. The croak of the raven has broken thy slumbers, and thou gatherest 
up thy huge wings, smoothest thy feathers on thy sides, and preparest to 
launch into the acriel ocean. Bird of the desert, solitary though thou art, 
and hateful to the sight of many of thy fellow creatures, thine must be a 
happy life! No lord hast thou to bend thy stubborn soul to his will, no 
cares corrode thy heart; seldom does fear chill thy free spirit, for the 
windy tempest and the thick sleet cannot injure thee, and the lightnings 
may flash around thee, and the thunders shake the everlasting hills, 
without rousing thee from thy coramy repose,  * °®° 

“See how the sunshine brightens the yellow tint of his head and neck, 
until it shines almost like gold! There he stands, nearly erect, with his 
tail depressed, his large wings half raised by his side, his neck stretched 
out, and his eye glistening as he glances around. Like other robbers of 
the desert, he has a noble aspect, an imperative mien, a look of proud de- 
fiance ; but his nobility has a dash of churlishness, and his falconship a 
vulturine tinge. Still he isa very noble bird, powerful, independent, 
proud, and ferocious; regardless of the weal or woe of others, and intent 
solely on the gratification of his owa me esi ; without generosity, with- 
out honour; bold against the defenceless, but ever ready to sneak from 
danger. Such is his nobility, about which men have so raved. Sudden! y 
he raises his wings, for he has heard the whistle of the shepherd in the 
corry ; and bending forward, he springs into the air. Oh! that this pencil 
of mine were a musket charged with buckshot! Hardly do those vigorous 
flaps serve at first to prevent his descent; but now, curving upwards, he 
glides majestically along. As he passes the corner of that buttressed and 
battlemented crag, forth rush two ravens from their nest, croaking fierce- 
ly. While one flies above him the other steals beneath, and they essay to 
strike him, but dare not, for they have an instinctive knowledge of the 
power of his grasp; and after following him a little way they return to 
their home, vainly exulting in the thought of having driven him from 
their neighbourhood. Bent on a far journey, he advances in a direct 
course, flapping his great wings at regular intervals, then shooting along 
without seeming to move them. ° ° 5 . 

“ Over the moors he sweeps, at the height of two or three hundred feet, 
bending his course to either side, his wings wide spread, his neck and 
feet retracted, now beating the air, and again sailing smoothly along.— 
Suddenly he stops, poises himself for a moment, stoops, but recovers him- 
self without reaching the ground. The object of his regards, a golden 
plover, which he had espied on her nest, has eluded him, and he cares not 
to pursue it. Now he ascends a little, wheels in short curves—presently 
rushes down headlong--assumes the horizontal position,-—-when close to 
the ground, prevents his being dashed against it by expanding his wings 
and tail,—thrusts forth his talons, and grasping a poor terrified ptarmigan 
that sits cowering among the grey lichen, squeezes it to death, raises his 
head exultingly, emits a clear shrill cry, and springing from the ground 
pursues his journey. ‘ ‘ 

“Tn passing a tall cliff that overhangs a small lake, he is assailed by a 
fierce peregrine falcon, which darts and plunges at him as if determined to 
deprive him of his booty, or drive him headlong to the ground. This 
proves a more dangerous foe than the raven, and the eagle screams, yelps, 
and throws himself into postures of defiance; but at length the hawk, 
seeing the tyrant is not bent on plundering his nest, leaves him to pur- 
sue his course unmolested. Over woods and green fields, and scattered 
hamlets, speeds the eagle ; and now he enters the long valley of the Dee, 
near the upper end of which is dimly seen through the thin grey mist the 
rock of his nest. About a mile from it he meets his mate, who has been 
abroad on a similar errand, and is returning with a with a white hare in 
her talons. They congratulate each other with loud yelping cries, 
which rouse the drowsy shepherd on the strath below, who, mindful of 
the lambs carried off in spring time, sends after them his malediction. 
Now they reach their nest, and are greeted by their young with loud 
clamour.”’ 

His descriptions of the haunts of the wild birds of the north are full of 
picturesque beauty. Those of the grouse, the ptarmigan, the merlin, are 
full of memorable pictures, and here is a brief sketch of the haunts of the 
common snipe, which recalls many delightful associations :—‘ Beautiful 
are those green woods that hang upon the craggy sides of the fern-clad 
hills, where the heath-fowl threads its way among the tufts of brown heath, 
and the cuckoo sings his ever-pleasing notes as he balances himself on the 
grey stone, vibrating his fan-like tail. Now I listen to the simple song of 
the mountain blackbird, warbled by the quiet lake that spreads its glitter- 
ing bosom to the sun, winding far away among the mountains, amid 
whose rocky glens wander the wild deer, tossing their antlered heads on 
high as they snuff the breeze tainted with the odour of the slow-paced 
shepherd and his faithful dog. In that recess formed by two moss-clad 
slabs of mica-slate, the lively wren jerks up its little tail, and chits its 
merry note, as it recalls its straggling young ones that have wandered 
among the bushes. From the sedgy slope, springled with white cotton- 
grass, comes the shrill cry of the solitary curlew ; and there, high over the 
heath, wings his meandering way the joyous snipe, giddy with excess of 
unalloyed happiness. 

“‘ There another has sprung from among the yellow-flowered marigolds, 
that profusely cover the marsh. Upwards slantingly, on rapidly vibrating 
wings, he shoots, uttering the while his shrill, two-noted cry. Tissick, 
tissick, quoth the snipe as he leaves the bog. Now in silence he wends his 
way, until at length having reached the height of perhaps a thousand feet, 
he zigzags along, emitting a louder and shriller cry of zoo-zee, z0o-zee, 
zoo-zee ; which over, varying his action, he decends on quivering pinions, 
curving towards the earth with surprising speed, while from the rapid 
beats of his wing the tremulous air gives to the ear what at first seems the 
voice of distant thunder. This noise some have likened to the bleating of 
a goat at a distance on the hill-side, and thus have named our bird the 
Air-goat and Air-bleater.”’ 

In his later volumes, the naturalist gives many admirable descriptions 
of the haunts of seabirds along the rock-bound shores of his native High- 
lands. He loves to paint the coast of the lonely Hebrides, where he often 
resorted in the summer months to watch and study the diversand plungers 
of the sea. Here, for instance, is a picture of the grey heron on a High- 
Jand coast :— 

“The cold blasts of the north sweep along the ruffled surface of the 
lake, over whose deep waters frown the rugged crags of rusty gneiss, hay- 
ing their crevices sprinkled with tufts of withered herbage, and their sum- 
mits covered with stunted birches and alders. The desolate hills around 
are partially covered with snow, the pastures are drenched with the rains, 
the brown torrents scum the heathy slopes, and the little birds have long 
ceased to enliven those deserted thickets with their gentle songs. rgin- 
ing the waters, extends a long muddy beach, over which are scattered 
blocks of stone, partially clothed with dusky and olivaceous weeds. Here 
and there a gull floats buoyantly in the shallows; some oyster-catchers 
repose on a gravel bank, their bills buried among their plumage ; and 
there, on that low shelf, is perched a solitary heron, like a monument of 
listless indolence,—a bird petrified in its slumber. At another time, when 
the tide bas retired, you may find it wandering, with slow and careful 
tread, among the little pools, and by the sides of the rocks, in search of 
small fishes and crabs; but, unless you are bent on watching it, you will 
find more amusement in observing the lively tringas and turnstones, ever 
in rapid motion ; for the heron is a dull ao | lazy bird, or at least seems 
to be such ; and even if you draw near, he raises in so listless a manner, 
that you think it a hard task for him to unfold his large wings and lieavily 
beat the air, until he has fairly raised himself, But now he floats away. light- 
ly, though with slow flapping, screams his harsh cry, and tries to soar to 
some distant place where he may remain unmolested by the prying 
naturalist. 

“ Perhaps you may wonder at finding him in so cold and desolate a 
place as this dull sea-creek, on the most northern coast of Scotland, and 
that, too, in the very midst of winter ; but the heron courts not society, 
and seems to care as little as any one for the cold. Were you to betake 
yourself to the other extremity of the island, where the scenery is of a 

very different character, and the inlands swarm with ducks and gulls, 
there too, you would find the heron, unaltered in manners, slow in his 
———, reer +" patient, ever hungry and ever lean,—for even 
when in best condition, he never attains the plumpn iv 
idea of a comfortable existence.” wee rere 

We should like also to give his descriptions of the haunts and habits of 
the “ Great Northern Diver,” and the “Great Black-backed Gull,”’ which 
are most vigorously painted ; but we must forbear, referring the reader to 
the fifth volume of the work itself, which is throughout a most able one. 
re — we shall conclude our brief sketch of the naturalist’s too 

ief life. 

In 1841, Mr. Macgillivray was appointed by the Crown to the Profes- 
eorship of Natural History in Marischal College, Aberdeen, solely on ac- 
count of his acknowledged merit, for he had no interest whatever ; and 
the zeal, ability, and success, with which he discharged his duties, amply 
justified the nomination. He was an admirable lecturer,—clear, simple, 
and methodical, labouring to lay securely the foundations of knowledge 
in the minds of his pupils. He imbued them with the love of science, and 
communicated to them—as every successful lecturer will do—a portion of 
his own enthusiasm. fe. 

Tn the autumn of 1850, he made an excursion to Braemar,with the in- 


| beneficial effect on many of the present, and will more powerfully influ- 
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tention of writing an account of the Natural History of Balmoral (which 
was ready for publication at the time of his death) ; and he afterwards 
extended his excursion to the central region of the Grampians, in pursuit 
of the materials for another work. The fatigue and exposure which he 
underwent on this occasion seriously affected his health ; and he removed 
to Torquay, in Devon, in hopes of renewed vigour. Buthe never rallied. 
A severe calamity befel him while in Devon through the sudden death of 
his wife, to whom he was tenderly attached. Nevertheless, he went on 
steadily with his work, which even his seriously impaired health did not 
allow him to interrupt. We can conceive him in such a state to have 
written the following passage, which appears in the preface to his last 
work, published in the week of his death :-- 

“ As the wounded bird seek some quiet retreat, where, freed from the 
persecution of the pitiless fowler, it may the time of its anguish in 
forgetfulness of the outer world, so have I, assailed by disease, betaken 
myself to a sheltered nook, where, unannoyed by the piercing blast of the 
North Sea, I had been led to hope that my life might be protracted beyond 
the most dangerous season of the year. It is thus that I issue from Devon- 
shire the present volume, which, however, contains no observations of 
mine made there, the scenes of my labours being in distant parts of the 
country. * rs - . ? b4 oA 

“ It is well that the observations from which these descriptions have been 
prepared, were made many years ago, when I was full of enthusiasm, and 
enjoyed the blessings of health, and freedom from engrossing public duties ; 
for I am persuaded that now I should bein some respects less qualified for 
the task,—-more, however, from the failure of physical than of mental 
power. Here, on the rocky promontory, I shiver in the breeze, which, to 
my companion, is but cooland bracing. The east wind ruffles the sea, and 
impels the little waves to the shores of the beautiful bay, which present 
alternate cliffs of red sandstone ard beaches of yellow sand, backed by un- 
dulated heights and gentle acclivities, slowly rising to the most distant 
horizon ; fields and woods, with villages, and scattered villas, forming—- 
not wild nor altogether tame—a pleasing landscape, which, in its summer 
and autumnal garniture of grass and corn, and sylvan verdure, orchard 
blossom and fruit, tangled fence-bank, and furze-clad common, will be 
beautiful indeed to the lover of nature. Then, the balmy breezes from 
the west and south wi 1 waft health to the reviving invalid. At present, 
the cold vernal gales sweep along the channel, conveying to its haven 
the extended fleet of boats that render Bircham, on the opposition horn of 
the bay, one of the most celebrated of the southern fishing-stations of Eng- 
land. High over the waters, here and there, a solitary gull slowly ad- 
vances against the breeze, or shoots athwart, or with a beautiful gliding 
motion sweeps down the aérial current. At the entrance to Torquay are 
assembled many birds of the same kind, which, by their hovering near the 
surface, their varied evolutions, and mingling cries, indicate a shoal, pro- 
bably of atherines orjsprats. On that little pyramidal rock, projecting 
from the water, repose two dusky Cormorants ; and, far away, in the direc- 
tion of Portland Island, a gannet, well known by its peculiar flight, win- 
nows its exploring way, and plunges headlong into the deep.” 

And, speaking of the conclusion of his great work, on the last page he 
says of it :-- 

x Commenced in hope, and carried on with zeal, though ended in sor 
row and sickness, I can look upon my work without much regard to the 
opinions which contemporary writers may form of it, assured that what is 
useful in it will not be forgotten ; and knowing that already it has had a 


ence the next generation of our home-ornithologists. I had been led to 
think that I had occasionally been somewhat rude, orat least blunt, in my 
criticisms ; but I do not perceive wherein I have much erred in that re- 
spect, and feel no inclination to apologize. I have been honest and sin- 
cere inmy endeavours to promote the truth. With death, apparently not 
distant, before my eyes, I am pleased to think that I have not counten- 
anced error, through fear of favour: neither have I in any case modified 
my statements so as to endeavour thereby to conceal or palliate my faults. 
Though I might have accomplished more, I am thankful for having been 
permitted to add very ea to the knowledge previously obtained 
of a very pleasant subject. If I have not frequently indulged in reflec- 
tions on the power, wisdom and goodness of God, as suggested by even my 
imperfect understanding of his wonderful works, it is not because I have 
not ever been sensible of the relation between the Creator and his crea- 
tures, nor because my chief enjoyment, when wandering among the hills 
and valleys, explor.ng the rugged shores of the ocean, or searching the 


Eastern Europe ; and the abandonment of friendly and intimate relations 
between England and France, for the sake of forming on the part of either 
an alliance with Austria or Russia, would be as unpopular on the other 
side of the Channel as upon this, and would as ly bring odium and 
discredit upon those who should attempt it. wad we 
There are, however, in both countries certain cliques and secti ho 
cherish the anti-national and anti-liberal designs we have alluded 
remnants of the Orleanist and Legitimist parties in France, or, 
now affect to call themselves, the party of the Fusionists, hardly 
the confidence and hope with which they look towards St. Petersburg 
Vienna. Like the votaries of other superstitions, they pray with their 
faces turned towards the East, and like their predecessors of fort years 
ago, the adherents of Louis XVIII, “they have learned and untearued 
nothing.” The restoration of the Bourbons was then accomplished, if not 
by the arms of Austria and Russia, unmistakeably and undisguised 
the personal instance and direct sanction of the Kaiser and the . 
Those who now dream of a second overthrow of the Bonapartist dynasty, 
and a second restoration of the Bourbons remember this unfortunately too 
well, and seek in the same quarters for support and countenance in their 
plots and schemes. But the French peomie also remember these 
and hence it is that, with the exception of the Journal des Débats, 
Assembéle Nationale, and one or two provincial journals of little note, 
the entire press is vehemently opposed at the present moment to every 
idea that seems to savour of compromise or concession to the en croaching 
demand of the Northern Autocrat. On nearly every question of domes- 
tic policy the official Pays differs from the Radical Siec/e, and the Bona- 
partain Constitutionnel from the free thnking Presse: but all concur in 
repudiating the notion that the Emperor Nicholas is to be suffered to set 
himself above all the rights and principles of iaternational law, and to 
lecture the independent states of Europe upon the duty of passive sub- 
mission and compliance with his plans and projects of territorial aggres- 
sion. Apart from all influences and emotions of domestic party strife, 
there is in France a deep and strong national spirit, whieh resents 
keenly whatever it believes to be intended as a usurpation by any 
of the great Powers of the pion of an international dictatorship, 
whether it be exercised directly against France herself, or indirectly over 
any of her less puissant allies. 
And there is in England, we are well assured, a spirit as manfal and 
determined to resist, wherever it is pone A the insolence of foreign des- 
tism, whether manifested against ourselves or against any of those 
iends and customers whom we have taught to look to us for protection 
and sup As compared with —_— of those nations which are to be 
classed in the latter category, our dealings with the half savage tribes of 
Muscovy, or the down-trodden and terror-stricken subjects of Austria, are 
of little importance. Serfs and slaves are worth little as customers to a 
free commercial people. Piedmont and Holland, the Hanse Towns and 
Belgium, with their limited populations and limited territ ory, are in- 
finitely more valuable to us than the unwieldy empires, with their scores 
of millions of vassals, which are governed from Peterhoff or S choenbrunn. 
But the comparison is equally suggested on other groundr. Industry and 
liberty, civilized wants and civilized rights, are generally found together. 
Asa people it is impossible for us to be indifferent to the progress 
and development of freedom amongst those whom we nationally associate 
with. It is for our safety, it is for our honour, it is for our profit, that 
other countries should have free tariffs, free altars, and equal laws: and 
we should be unfit to hold our place in the van of civilization if for any 
transient considerations we proved ourselves to be recrant with this 
and this faith. Weare willing to be at peace with the whole world—nay 
we are anxious to be so, for peace is an incalculable advantage. We do 
not meddle with the internal tyranny, by which the populations of Aus- 
tria and Russia are precluded from the benefits of religious toleration, 
free trade, public discussion, and trial by jury ; but we can not suffer 
these absolutist powers further to curtail the freedom of the European 
world. We can not afford that they should be suffered to doso ; and no go- 
vernment, however constituted, can long continue to exist in England 
which is subject to the suspicion of endeavouring to thwart this resolution 
of the national will against tyrannical aggression.—Daily News, July 18. 


—_—o 


THE LATE AFFAIR AT SMYRNA, 


It is one of the unfortunate results of the present condition of the Otto- 
man empire that the authority of its officers is hardly sufficient to com- 
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cultiva fields, has not been in a sense of His presence. ‘To Him 
who alone doeth great wonders’ be all the glory and praise. Reader, 
farewell !’’ 

Mr. Macgillivray was able to return to Aberdeen—to die. He expired 
on the 5th September last, at the age of fifty six, leaving a large family 
behind him, for whom he had been unable (through the slenderness of his 
means throughout life) to make any provision. His eldest son has, how- 
ever, already distinguished himself as a naturalist, having been employed 
by the late earl of Derby, on board the expedition sent by him round the 
world ; and he is now absent as Government Naturalist on board the 
Rattlesnake, which lately sailed to carry out and complete the ex- 
ploration of the Eastern Archipelago and Southern Pacific. We may 
therefore expect to have considerable accessions to our knowledge of 
the Natural History of these regions.—Eliza Cook's Journal. 


Kutpervial Parliament. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS. 
House of Commons, Friday, July 15. 
Sir G. GREY wished to put a question to the noble lord the member 
for the city of London on a subject of considerable importance, and which 
had occupied a large share of the attention of the House. A bill had 
been introduced during the course of the present session to remove the re- 
strictions which prevented Jews from sitting in that house, and, after re- 
ceiving the sanction of that House, had been rejected by the House of 
Lords. A bill had also been introduced into the other house of Parlia- 
ment having for its object to substitute for the oaths of allegiance, supre- 
macy, and abjuration, one form of,oath which was thought better suited to 
the circumstances of the times; and that had also been rejected.. The 
noble lord the member for the city of London had, on a previous occasion, 
in reply to a question put to him by an hon. member, stated that it was 
not the intention of the Government, during the present session of Parlia- 
ment, to introduce any similar measure for the attention of Parliament, 
and therein he (Sir G. Grey) thought they were exercising a wise dis- 
cretion. He wished now to ask the noble lord whether, considering the un- 
satisfactory state of the law as it at present stood, it was the intention of 
the Government, during the next session, to introduce a measure for the 
purpose of altering the oaths to be taken by members of Parliament, either 
as a separate measure, or as part of that scheme of Parliamentary 
— which it was understgod they were about to propose? (Hear, 
ear. 
Lord J. RUSSELL thought that the state of the law on this subject was 
such that no man could deem it satisfactory. In the case of a gentleman 
who had endeavoured to take his seat in that house there had been a de- 
cision of a superior court of law. One of the learned judges had ex- 
pressed, on that occasion, his opinion that it was not illegal for a gentle- 
man to take his seat in that house without using the words, “‘ On the true 
faith of a Christian ;” and another learned judge had said that it would’be 
much more satisfactory for Parliament to declare its meaning, and not to 
exclude Jews by an enactment which was not intended to refer to them at 
all. Since then it had been endeavoured to place the law on a more satis- 
factory footing, but no legislation has as yet taken place on the subject. 
He had thought, considering what had already taken place on the subject, 
and also the state of public business, that it would not be advisable to 
bring the subject before the House again this session, but he shoald feel it 
his duty, during the next session of Parliament, to bring in a proposal, 
either in a bill relating to the state of the representation generally or asa 
separate measure, which would not only have for its object the relief of 
the Jews, but would be framed in a manner to alter the general form of 
oath, which, as it existed at present, appeared to him to be only consist 
tent with ridculous intolerance or practical absurdity. (Cheers.) 
—__»————— 
PUBLIC OPINION IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
_ Public opinion in France has shown itself more undivided on the sub- 
ject of Russian aggression in the East than upon almost any other ques- 
tion of importance that has occupied the national mind for a considerable 
time. There is, we believe, a hearty desire among the industrious and 
intelligent classes of the community to keep well with England—a de- 
sire which is cordially reciprocated by the thriving and thrifty millions of 
the United Kingdom. The mutual persuasion grows, that the commerce, 
civilization, literature, and freedom of the two great nations of Western 
Europe are closely identified ; and consequently that their external policy 
ought in the main to be the same. Their domestic institutions may in 
many respects differ, but the professed aim of both at least is the hap- 





piness and improvement of the great mass of the community. The spirit 


of both systems is avowedly opposed to the hereditary absolutisms of | 


mand respect in its own ports, and that the laws of the country and the 
law of nations are violated with impunity under the very eyes of the Sul- 
tan’s representatives. The occurrences which took place at Sm on 
the 22d of June are a striking illustration of this extraordinary and dan- 
gerous state of things. The law was successively broken by every party 
in this transaction; and Ali Pasha, the governor of the city, was not 
only incapable of any effectual restraint upon the foreigners in Smyrna 
harbour, but had, in the end to suffer for the outrages they had committed. 
The facts were briefly alluded to by Lord John Russell on Monday even- 
ing in the House of Commons, and we collect from the different accounts 
we have received that they occurred in the following manner :—Martin 
Kossta was one of the Hungarian fugitives who escaped with K ossuth after 
the capitulation at Villagos, and took refuge within the Turkish frontier. 
The Porte refused to surrender these refugees to the demands of Austria, 
but detained them at Kiutayah till the following year, when, by putting 
a somewhat liberal construction on her treaties with the Court of Vienna, 
she allowed them to proceed to the United States, upon their promise not 
to return to the Turkish dominions. That engagement—if such there 
really was—was broken by Kossta, who found means to get back to Smyr- 
na ; but, as the Turkish Government does not exercise any vigil ant con- 
trol over the numerous foreigners who frequent that port, he had remained 
there unheeded by their authorities. The Austrian Consul, M. de Weck- 
becker, was more on the alert, and on the 22d of June he called on the 
governor, Ali Pasha, and informed him that Kossta, was in the place. 
Ali Pasha replied, that he should send for him and desire him to leave 
the country ; there was, therefore, no refusal on the part of the Turkish 
authority to comply with the demand of the Austrian Consul as far as it 
was just. At the very same time, however, the Austrian Consul, and the 
officer commanding the Austrian brig-of-war Ussaro, had resolved, in the 
most scandalous and unjustifiable manner, to take the law into their own 
hands, and kidnap Kossta by main force. He was accordingly attacked 
in a coffeehouse by a party of armed boatmen, and, after a vig orous des 
fence, Kossta was seized and carried on board the brig. This occurrence 
naturally created a great sensation in the town, but the Turkish governor 
does not seem to have interposed, as he ought to have done, to obtain im- 
mediate redress for such an outrage on the sovereignty of the Porte. The 
American Consul, and the commander of the A.aerican corvette- of-war St. 
Louis, which happened to enter the harbour, exerted themselves, however, 
in favour of the prisoner, and endeavoured to obtain his release, on the 
ground of his having an American passport. That fact, however, was not 
proved, and it is clear that, beyond the claims of humanity, the Americans 
had no more legal right to interfere in the matter than the Austrians had 
to carry the man off. But the violent antipathy which has for some time 
past been smouldering between Austria and the United States easily 
breaks out, and this transaction is of some interest, as it exhibits the in- 
creasing readiness of the Americans to espouse with ardour this or that 
party in the political differences of the Old World. 

The next day three officers of the Austrian brig came on shore, and 
proceeded to a large coffee-house on the English quay. They were soon 
attacked with great fury by about 15 foreigners, mostly Italian refugees, 
and one of the officers, a Baron yon Mhemetbers, having been stabbed in 
the scuffle with a poniard, flung himself into the sea and was drowned. The 
consequences of this murderous onslaught might have been still more 
fatal, but, fortunately for the Austrian officers, and to the honour of our 
own countrymen, two English merchants were in the coffeehouse at the 
time, who manfully assisted in their defence with the chairs and tables to 
be found in the room. The Turkish governor, who had neither prevented 
the return of Kossta nor his seizure by the Austrian boat’s crew, was 
equally unable to punish this crime ; and these three infractions of the 
law were soon followed by a fourth, The American captain of the cor- 
vette St. Louis resolved, without more ado, to demand the surrender of 
Kossta from the Austrian brig. He gave the Austrians four hours tomake 
up their minds, and in the meanwhile laid his vessel within a cable’s 
length of the Ussaro, and cleared for action. The captains on both sides 
behaved with ment spirit, and were quite ready to fight it out in Smyrna 


harbour ; to which, as may be supposed, the Pasha and the oo strong- 
ly objected. The Consuls, however, once more inter tween these 
belligerents, and it was agreed that Kossta should be landed from the brig 


and placed in the custody of the Consul of France, until further orders 
could be received respecting him. The matter was then referred to Con- 
stantinople, where M. de Bruck made a peremptory demand for redress, 
although it would seem from this narrative that the seizure of the fugitive 





by the Austrians was the first blow struck in this quarrel. However, the 
Divan was not in a condition to increase the number of its enemies, and it 
submitted to the demands of the Internuncio. A new governor was imme- 
diately appointed to Smyrna, and an investigation was commenced into 
the facts of the case. 

Between Austria and the United States the question is of a totally dif 
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ferent character. In ordinary circumstances, unless at the solicitation, 
with the authority, of the Turkish Government, it is evident that the 


n commander had no t whatever to dictate terms to any 
: officer; but the state of we have described shows that the 
outrages had been and be committed with impunicy, and 


the ordinary usages of civilized nations were apparently suspended.— 
Sovertheloas. (he coercion applied by the captain of the Louis to the 
eaptain of the Ussaro was of the most direct kind, and will probably be 
regarded by the Court of Vienna as an act of hostility for which they are 
to demand reparation from President Pierce. In the 
state of feeling in the United States towards hooey y, and Aus- 
tria in particular, it is certain that no such ngereis will be given, and 
it is perhaps likely that the conduct of the o of the St. Louis was 
quite as much by the desire to make political capital for their 
own Government, as by professional ardour or party predilections. The 
origin of these quarrels lies, however, in the want of power and determina- 
tion on the part of the Turkish Governmeut. A resolute governor would 
have fired upon a foreiga brig the captain of which had dared to kidnap 
& person from the land; and he would also have red two forei, 
vessels presuming to threaten each other with hostilities in the port of a 
third Power. In the midst of more serious dangers, such Someeraaning 
cidents as these are not wholly insignificant, and they increase the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the nominal independence of an empire which no lon- 
ger suffices for its own defence. Times, July 20. 
—— 


INDIA. 


Sabjoined are details of the news, briefly noticed last week. We borrow 
from a Bombay letter of May 30. 


Barmah news this mail takes precedence of all others. The Burmese 
commissioners on the 10th inst. again visited Prome, and after three hours 
interview with our commissioners—General Godwin and Commodore 
Lambert—stated that they refused to accept or sign the treaty offered 
them, when they were directed immediately to quit the city, and this they 
did at once. e had offered to withdraw our boundary to within six 
miles of Prome north and six miles north of Tonghoo ; but they said they 
would not sign away any of their territory, which had been seized owing 
to the bad conduct of the late King, and for which the present ruler should 
not and could not be made answerable. They at first asked for thirty, 
thea for three days further delay; but this would not be granted. As at 
first suspected would be the case, our concessions to the Burmese in the 
first-instance has only made them the more exacting in their demands ; 
they we are anxious to be at peace, and will make any sacrifices 
to attain our object. The ambassadors were told that we should now act 
vigorously against them, and that Meahday, now in our possession, would 
at once be annexed to the province of Pegu. The Medusa steamer left 
Prome for Meahday on the 10th. The celebrated robber chief Meah Toon 
has escaped from Pegu to Ava, where he has been warmly received by the 
Barmese authorities, and ere long he will doubtless again be in the field 
against us at the head of the lawless ruffians with which Ava is said to 
abound. It was well known from the first that Meah Toon was encou- 
raged in his operations against us by the Court of Ava. The advance on 
the capital has been ordered, and active preparations were in progress 
when last advices left ; the river steamers were being fitted up for the re- 
ception of troops, and a fleet of gun-boats was being got ready for service. 
But the health of her Majesty’s 18th and 80th was very bad, and the corps 
had been obliged to be sent away out of Prome for change. The officers 
and crew of the Sesostris steam frigate were in a bad state of health, and 
many had been sent away sick ; the old boat had not been out of the river 
since April, 1852. General Steele reached Shuygeen about 20th April, on 
his way to Rangoon: the cantonments at this place were progressing ra- 
Ly eto for six months had been stored for the troops both here 
and at Tonghoo. Captain Berdmore and bis troops had reached Beling, 
which they found in flames, the robber chief Moung-goon having fled on 
hearing of their near approach. Nothing is said of any sickness at either 
Rangoon or Maulmain. The weather was hot and disagreeable. Further 
ao are to be dispatched from Bengal without delay. 

e have news to the 23rd from Kurrachee. The population of this 
town and its suburbs amounted to 22,227 souls against 16,773 in 1850, and 
was daily eager larger. Iron ore is said to prevail largely all over 
the province, which, on being tried, was found too brittle for immediate 
use, but which will no doubt be turned to account, ere long, in Scinde. 
Lieuts. C. Edwards and Thompson, of her Majesty’s 64th Foot, had gone 
lion hunting into Kattiawar, where the former died of fever, and the latter 
eens escaped ; he was by last accounts lying at Rajcote dangerously 


- 


Lord Fitzelarence has again been alarmingly unwell, and it is feared he 
will now be obliged to go home. A large carbuncle on his head was 
opened yesterday week, after which he became so ill that his death was 
thought certain. Dr. McLennan was summoned by express from the Pre- 
sidency on Wednesday to attend the noble lord, who has now somewhat 
recovered. The drill detachments have left the hills for Poona ; previous 
to their departure they were entertained at the expense of the commander- 
in-chief at a sumptuous dinner, as a mark of his gratification with the pro- 
gress made by them in the new exercise, and of their good behaviour. 
Lord Falkland continues in good health. The hills will be deserted by all 
the great folks shortly, as the rains approach apace.—A terrific storm 
barst on Poonah on the afternoon of the 27th, whereby nearly every house 
in camp was damaged, many being unroofed altogether. The huts of the 
78th Highlanders were nearly all blown down, and the breed people were 
exposed to the storm. Hail fell in large quantities, and upwards of 2.25 
inches of rain fell in an hour and a half 


—_—_—_.____—. 
CHINA. 
Hong Kong accounts come down to the 14th of May, and will be found 
possessing a remarkable degree of interest. 


The following account of Sir G. Bonham’s expedition to the seat of the 
rer Tp is contained in a private letter published in the orth China 
“ Her Majesty’s ship Hermes returned to this port on the 5th inst., (May) 
Sir G. Bonham having been in communication with many of the insur- 
Gece both in the vicinity of Nankin and Chin-kiang-foo. Mr Mea- 
was within the walls of the former city, and reports it in a state of 
‘ rain, while the whole district is filled with anarchy and confusion. Nan- 
kin is held by the rebel forces, who are strongly defending it ; they are 
also in possession of Chinkiang ; the whole line of river between the two 
cities is in a very complete state of defence, and they are said to be 
awaiting the arrival of reinforcements from the south, when they will pro- 
ceed on their way to Pekin. 

“The information gained regarding the character of the insurgents and 
their objects seems to be of the most curious and interesting nature. A 
very correct translation of the Bible is freely circulated among them, and 
azeal amounting to fanaticism is leading them on to attempt the destruc- 
tion of the whole Tartar race, while strictly moral duties are not only pre- 
aeribed, but enforced and practised. 

“The visit of the Hermes, too, has been successful in clearly explaining 
to the insurgents the neutral position which all foreign Governments are 
disposed to hold during the struggle. 

“On her return from Nankin, and while passing Chin-kiang-foo, the 
Hermes was fired upon from two forts garrisoned by the rebels, and, after 

- receiving four or five round shot in her ri ging and hull, she opened fire, 
which quickly quieted the forts, and immediate y afterwards she was visit- 
ed by an officer of rank, who apologised for what he said was a mistake 

from the fact of there being square rigged vessels below Ching- 
which had on one or two occasions attacked the insurgents, and 


that the Hermes was supposed to be connected with them. These are all 
the lars which have as yet transpired. 
« the rebels have been hitherto so successful, the Imperialists 


do not seem to despair, for they are purchasing a number of foreign ves- 
sels, several of which have been sent up the river before the Bombay left. 
Among those said to have been already bought are the Sir Herbert hoa 
ten, Antelope, Dewan, Agnes, and Clown. 
“The ramour current about Europeans having been massacred, sup- 
to be the crew of the Science, must have been, as usual, the fabrica- 
“a. of some mischief-loving Chinese, who seems to take a delight in coining 
@uch stories, and sotailiag them at Canton, by whose exertions they are 
first industriously circulated there, and ultimately find their way to 
ong with some appearance of being founded on fact. Endeavours 
be made to trace out the persons who thus lend themselves to. the 

tion of mischievous reports.” 
e subjoin an extract from the Worth China Herald of the 7th of 


The Hermes returned to this port on the afternoon of the 5th inst., 
with his Excellency Sir George Bonham on board. She has made an 
eventful trip up the Yangtze, during which she lay five days at Nankin, 
and brings back intelligence of a deeply interesting and even astounding 
character respecting the insurgents, giving us much cause to thank Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary for the steps taken to obtain some positive in- 


in- | Pp’ 





formation maprtiog them. The following particulars we give on good 
onthe, , and hope to furnish from the same source more details in a fu- 
ture issue :— 


“The insurgents are Christians of the Protestant form of worship, and 
anti-idolaters of the strictest order. They acknowledge but One God, the 
Heavenly Father, the Allwise, Allpowerful, and Omnipresent Creator of 
the world; with him, Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of mankind; and also 
the Holy Spirit, as the last of the Three Persons of the Trinity. Their 
chief on earth is a person known as ‘ Tae-ping-wang, the Prince of Peace, 
to whom a kind of divine origin and mission is ascribed. Far, however, 
from claiming adoration, he forbids in an edict the application to himself 
of the terms ‘ Supreme,’ ‘ Holy,’ and others, hitherto constantly assumed 
by the Emperors of China, bat which he declines receiving on the ground 
that they are due to God alone. Their moral code the insurgents call 
the ‘ Heavenly Rules,’ which on examination proved to be the Ten Com- 
mandments, The observance of these is strictly enforced by the leaders 
of the movement, chiefly Kwang-tung and Kwang-se men, who are not 
merely formal professors of a rel og system, but practical and spiritual 
Christians, deeply influenced by the belief that God 1s always with them. 
The hardships they have suffered, and the dangers they have incurred, are 
unishments and trials of their Heavenly Father ; thefsuccesses they have 
achieved are instances of His grace. In conversation they ‘bore’ the 
more worldly-minded by constant recurrence to that special attention of 
the Almighty of which they believe themselves to be the objects. With 
proud humility, and with the glistening eyes of gratitude, they point 
back to the fact, that at the beginning of their enterprise, some four years 
ago, they numbered but 100 or 200; and that, except for the direct help 
their Heavenly Father, they never could have done what they have 

one. 

“*They,’ said one, speaking of the Imperialists, ‘ spread all kind of lies 
about us. They say we employ magical arts. The only kind of magic 
we have used is prayer to God. In Kwang-se, when we occupied Yung 
Gnan, we were sorely pressed ; there were then only some 2,000 or 3,000 
of us. We were beset on all sides by much greater numbers; we had no 
powder left, and our provisions were all gone ; but our Heavenly Father 
came down and showed us the way to break out. So we put our wives 
and children in the middle, and not only forced a passage, but completely 
beat our enemies.’ 

“ After a short pause he added— 

“*Tf it be the will of God that our Prince of Peace shall be the Sove- 
ee China, he will be the Sovereign of China ; if not, then we will die 

ere. 
“The man who used this language of courageous fidelity to the cause 
in every extreme, and of confidence in God, was a shrivelled up, elderly, 
little person, who made an odd figure in his yellow and red hood ; but he 
could think the thoughts and speak the speech ofa hero. He, and others 
like him, have succeeded in infusing their own sentiments of courage and 
morality to no slight extent, considering the materials operated upon, into 
the minds of their adherents. One instance was a youth of 19, who acted 
as one of the guides to a party that rode into Nankin, and who again and 
again, as he ran along on foot, begged and besought Mr. Interpreter Mea- 
dows, if he came back from Shanghae, to bring him a double sword ; but 
also exhorted that gentleman, to refrain from smoking, from drunkenness, 
and other vices, with a simple earnestness at once amusing and admira- 
ble. This lad, the son of a literary graduate in Hoonan of the second de- 
gree, and himself no bad scholar, had left his father’s house at the age of 
17, and travelled some days to join the insurgent camp before Kwei-lin, 
prompted by an adventurous spirit to share in “ conquering the rivers and 
mountains”—the expression by which the “ holy warriors’ of Tae-ping de- 
signate their enterprise. 
“That there are ambitious self-deceivers, shrewd impostors, and calcu- 
lating hypocrites among them in plenty we doubt not; we also doubt not 
that numbers join, and will continue in their ranks, influenced exclusively 
by motives as worldly and ignoble as those which guide the conduct of so 
many professing Christians of the West. But among the leaders and 
originators of the movement there are unmistakeable signs of a good 
leaven, which, we trust and earnestly wish, may ultimately spread through- 
out the whole mass. One convincing proof of the sincerity of the ruling 
minds is, th xt while fighting to free their country from a foreign yoke, and 
anxious to obtain adherents, they, nevertheless, throw great difficulties in 
the way ofa rapid increase of numbers, by insisting on the general adop- 
tion of a new and revealed religion learnt from “ barbarians. 
* While they have manifestly derived their religious beliefs from the 








writings, if not in some cases the direct teachings, of foreign Protestant 
missionaries, they appearea to be extremely ignorant of foreign nations. 
Canton was known to them as the seat of a great foreign commerce ; but 
Shanghae (which has indeed sprung into importance during the few years 
they have been fighting in the west) was found to be quite unknown to 
several of their leading men. It is gratifying to learn that under these 
circumstances the existence of a common religious belief disposed them to 
regard their ‘ foreign brethren’ with a frank friendliness which past ex- 
perience renders it difficult to comprehend in a Chinese, but which we 
earnestly trust every effort will be made to cultivate and establish in their 
minds. It would, to speak of nothing else, do more for our commercial 
interests, should the inrurgents succeed, than hundreds of ships and regi- 
ments. We understand that during a long ride of ten or twelve miles 
into the city of Nankin and back, along what may at present be called 
onc of the streets of a large camp, Me. Wesdows did not hear one of those 
abusive and derogatory epithets applied to himself or companions which 
have always been so liberally bestowed on passing foreigners by the hea- 
then. There was also the fullest evidence that the obscene expressions 
with which the latter garnish all their conversations are prohibited and 
almost banished from the language of the Christians. 

“ We have not time or space to say more at present. We have thought 
it advisable to dwell, in the first instance, mainly on the most striking 
and momentous feature of this movement, its religious and puritanical 
element—a feature now placed P= pore all doubt, but which the previous 
conception of many foreigners will cause them to regard with the greatest 
astonishment, if not incredulity, in any body of Chinese. We hope here- 


after to be enabled to give some account of the origin, military organiza- | P 


tion, actual position, and probable future movements of the insurgents. 

They now hold Nankin, termed by them ‘ Teenking—Heavenly Capital,’ 

Chin-kiang, and Yangchow, and are for the present busily engaged in 

strengthening and increasing the fortifications of these cities.” 
es 


THE NEW ENGLISH CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Crystal Palace at Sydenham begins to cast before it a very dis- 
tinct shadow of the magnificence to come. Those who have availed 
themselves of the privilege, now open to all, of inspecting the works on 
payment of a five shilling fee, must have been sufficingly impressed with 
the thoroughness with which the business is being done. They must have 
felt, if not said to themselves, ‘‘ This promises to be, not only the finest ex- 
hibition in the world, but the finest exhibition possible, at the world’s pre- 
sent stage of progress.” In magnitude and variety, the display will cer- 
tainly extend to the extreme verge of the practically comprehensible. To 
have seen the old Exhibition thoroughly, wouli have required no small 
fraction of the leisure of a lifetime ; but the Sydenham display will be 
one which, if numerically more finite, will yet «emand far more time for 
its entire comprehension, on account of the vestly greater average interest 
of the objects displayed. These objects wili be precisely those which are 
fitted to be of the best and deepest interest to the greatest possible num- 
ber of persons. Those of the fine arts which are capable of being put 
under contribution for exhibition will be represented with an extent and 
completeness hitherto unknown. Facsimiles of all the noblest sculptures 
which ancient and modern times have produced, will be assembled in one 
spot. Architectures—Egyptian, Greek, Arabic, and Gothic—will not 
only be represented, but re-produced, “life-size,” in all their more nota- 
ble forms, and with practical illustrations of the popular mysteries of 
polychromy, hypeethral roofs, honey-comb vaulting, ancient frescoes and 
arabesques, &c. ; and, furthermore, the main building itself will be the 
first and most glorious specimen of an entirely new style of architecture 
of singular beauty, and of great, though, as yet, very imperfectly fore- 
seen powers of adaptation to our peculiar modern wants. Mr. Ruskin, who 
said of the architecture of the old Crystal Palace, that 

The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 

And this 1s of them ; 
will be found to have committed a memorable blunder ; and he will doubt- 
lessly be not slow to retract it when he beholds, from the lovely western 
valley, the terraced hill blazing with millions of flowers and jets-d’eau, 
and crowded with the lofty transepts, vaulted naves, and soaring towers 
of the new cathedral of the arts and sciences. If, in the presence of so 
poetical a subject, we mnt te permitted to express ourselves by a poetical 
figure, our old stone and brick architecture may be said to have died, like 
Goethe, calling for “ more light,’’ and to have arisen, in the present form, 
with the full enjoyment of the desiderated brilliance. 

The art of nature will be represented side by side and hand in hand 
with the art of man, and in the same order—that is, historically. The 
marvels of Karnak and Nineveh, with their sphinxes and bulls as big as 
the Trojan horse, will be matched with the productions of the “heroic 


‘ the minutes as to the necessa 








shore of the pra-Adamite 


” of nature—the vast mud lake, the 
isle, with its rank cover of ferns, and its mi i, coclowse, the Ichthyo- 
saurus, the Mastodon, the Plesiosaurus, and m, as large as 


life, and larger than credible to the modern eye. 
will be called upon to render a full account 
Sydenham Palace will 


he race even of man 
iteelf, and the halls of the 
t to our astonished senses every variety of 


the rity of Shem, Ham, and Ja from the “ pure Caucasian” to 
the Bosjeman, and from the giants of Patagonia to the Aztec Lilliputians, 
together with the physiology of these personages, we shall be enabled to 


contemplate their main attainments or shortcomings in the useful arts ; 
eapecially the useful art of war, of which the implements will no doubt 
aoner to have constituted the chief staple products of nine varieties out 
of ten. 

After the men among their war-tools, will come the beasts, birds, and 
fishes of modern times, i. e., the last six thousand years or so—with their 
favourite botany : monkeys in their real skins climbing up the parasite 
bound columns—of the palace ; bats and vampires clinging to its leafy 
roof ; lions and their prey coursing through the shadowy and everlasting 
summer of the aisles ; dodos and penguins squattingin appropriate reces- 
ses ; marvellous moluses taking their tranquil pleasure in crystal tanks ; 
and fishes disporting themselves, secure from ev danger, unless, per- 
haps, that which was contemplated in the famous rhyme which described 
them as sweating and swearing under “ the sun’s perpendicular heat.” 

The winter garden will, of course, put all other winter gardens in the 
world to the blush, since the advantages under which it will be created 
were never yet even distantly approached ; and the English summer gar- 
den, outside, already shows its intention of al ovary everything in the 
way of gardens either in fact or fable, from the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon to the stately avenues and terraces of Versailles. 

Full advantage of the opportunity is to be taken for giving a system of 
illustrations of geology upon the natural scale ; and, in connection with 
this department, we are to have complete exemplifications of the processes 
of mining, quarrying, well-sinking, and tunnelling. 

Over and above all this, which formed no part of the old Exhibition, we 
are to have all that was most significant in the old Exhibition selected and 
systematised in the new. 

A complete and intelligible collection of “raw produce,”’ mineral, veg- 
etable, and animal, is to be found under the same roof with the “ Court of 
Inventions,” in which models and working illustrations of all that is most 
valuable in human ingenuity will be displayed, together with the results 
in objects of necessity, convenience, and taste. Were we not right in say- 
ing that the new Crystal Palace promises to be the best exhibition at present 
possible? It would certainly be difficult to add any new element to those 
now enumerated without danger of diminishing the total effect by making 
it collectively too vast to be the subject of contemplation. 

Although there is every reason to suppose, from the present appearance 
of the works, that the Palace will be sufficiently advanced by next May to 
be thrown quite open to the public, itis not to be supposed that the Ex- 
hibition can be perfected by that time. The Winter-garden and the depart- 
ments of Manufactures and Zoology will require a long time for their 
completion ; but whatever may be the incompleteness of the Palace next 
May, the public may rest assured that, in general effect, the display will 
almost surpass our present conception, and that, in matter of detail, there 
will be far more than can be inspected in one season by any person, with 
only a reasonable amount of sight-seeing time on his hands.— Daily Vews. 





MR. TURNER’S GIFT OF PICTURES TO THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


In London, before Vice-Chancellor Kinderzley, the case of Trimmer v. 
Danby is recently reported. This suit wasinstituted for the administration 
of the estate of the late Mr. Turner, the Royal Academician. Mr. Turner 
made a will and four codicils, under which various questions will here- 
after arise, the principal one being whether the bequest of his pictures 
to the National Gallery is consistent with law under the Statute of Mort- 
main. This question arises between the Crown and Mr. Turner’s next of 
kin, who claim the pictures if the bequest is void. There are other points 
of minor importance. The case was now brought on for the purpose of 
having several inquiries made respecting the estate which were necessary 
for determining the main questions. By tke will of Mr. Turner, after 
giving several legacies and annuities, he directed his freehold, leasehold, 
and copyhold estates to be sold, and the proceeds to be applied in found- 
ing a charitable institution for the relief and support of poor and decayed 
English artists, to be called “ Turner’s Gift.” He also gave two of his 
best pictures to the trustees of the National Gallery, subject to this restric- 
tion--that they should be hung, kept, and placed between the two paint- 
ings by Claude, called the “‘ Sea-port” and ‘ Mill,” and if this provision 
should not be carried out, then the two pictures were to form part of the 
fixed property of the charity before mentioned. The testator also gave, by 
a codicil to his will, all his finished pictures to the trustees of the National 
Gallery, provided that a room or rooms are added to the present building, 
to be, when erected, called “‘ Turner’s Gallery.” and until such rooms 
should be built, the pictures were to remain in his gallery and house, in 
Queen Anne-street, under the sole control and management of his trustees 
and executors, and he appointed Hannah Danby to reside in the said 
house, and to be the custodian of the pictures, and to be paid £150 for life, 
and the pictures were not to be removed from Queen Anne-street, until 
and unless the rooms were attached to the National Gallery. His mean- 
ing being that either the pictures were to remain and be called “ Turner’s 
Gallery, and to be the property of the nation, or that they should remain 
entire at his house in Queen Anne-street, and be there exhibited to the 
public gratuitously under the direction of his trustees and executors. 

When this case was mentioned to the court for the purpose of arraying 
inquiries respecting the property. The 
Solicitor-General and Mr. Wickens, who oppeared for the crown, said the 
only difficulty was as to the pictures remaining in their present position 
until the questions at issue were decided. It appeared that the house in 
Queen Ann-street was in a very dilapidated state, and the pictures, which 
were of considerable value, might be damaged by damp and bad atmos- 
here, unless they were removed to a safer place. The crown would be 
willing to allow the pictures to be placed in the National Gallery for the 
present for safe custody, subject to the decision of the rights between the 

arties. 
r The removal of the pictures was objected to by Mr. Follett for the next 
of kin, on the ground that the house was sufficiently good for their preser- 
vation ; and they had no desire to allow them to get into the possession of 
the crown, for as possession was nine points of the law, they were afraid 
the interests of the next of kin might be prejudiced. te 

Mr. Terrell, for the trustees and executors, said their opinion was that 
the pictures were quite safe and ought not to be removed, particularly as 
the testator had himself directed them te be kept at the house in Queen- 
Anne-street. Mr. Swanston, Mr. Roxburgh, Mr. Walker, Mr. Morris, and 
other counsel appeared for different parties interested. 

The Vice-Chancellor said the real question in dispute appeared to be 
whether the house in Queen Anne-street was or was not a safe and proper 
place at the present time for the custody of the pictures, and he would 
suggest that the best way of settling that question would be to appoint 
some persons of ability to inspect the building and make a report upon 
the subject, when the court would be better able to come to a decision 
whether the pictures should be removed or not, as it was evidently for the 
advantage of all parties that they should not suffer any damage. 

After some discussion it was agreed to nominate Mr. Hardwick, who had 
been appointed receiver in the cause, and who would represent the interests 
of the trustees and executors, Sir Charles Eastlake, President of the Royal 
Academy, and Mr. Stanfield, the artist, to make a report in conformity 
with the suggestion of the court, and the case was adjourned to chambers 
for that purpose. 


TRIAL OF RAILWAY DIRECTORS FOR MANSLAUGHTER. 


At the York Assizes, on the 14th ult., before Mr. Justice Erle, Harry 
Stephen Thompson, George Hicks Seymour, and Samuel Priestman, di- 
rectors of the York and North Midland Railway, were charged with the 
manslaughter of J oseph Sykes and John Thompson, at Brayton, near 
Selby, on the 5th of May last. { 

The defendants were not placed in the dock, but appeared in the >» 4 
trate’s gallery. The grand jury ignored the bill against them, and Mr. 
Milner, M.P., the foreman, stated to the learned judge that it was their 
unanimous opinion the death of Sykes and Thompson had arisen owing to 
the bad state of the permanent way. The directors were arraigned under 
the coroner’s inquisition for the offence stated, to which they severally 
pleaded Wot Guilty. é 

Mr. Hall stated that the charge instituted against the directors arose 
out of an accident which occurred on the Leeds and Selby Railway, on the 
5th of May last, the result being that two of the servants of the company 
lost their lives. The cause of the death of the deceased was carefully and 
patiently inquired into before the coroner’s jary, who, after mature deli- 
beration, returned a verdict of manslaughter against the directors of the 
railway. The case had also received the anxious attention of the grand 
jury, and they had thrown out the bill preferred before them. After care- 
fully going through the whole of the facts, they had come to the conclu- 
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sion that no culpability or negligence rested against the directors. Under 
those clecumetances the learned counsel said he did not intend to offer any 
evidence against the directors. If it should eventually turn out that 
other parties were to blame for the accident, the guilty persons would not 
be suffered to escape with impunity, as further inquiry would be made oa 
the subject. 

The then returned a verdict of Wot Guilty, when Mr. Knowles 
said he his two learned friends appeared on of the three direc- 
tors, but from the course the case had taken it was hardly necessary for Dime 
to make any observations. The d jury. however, having made some 
remarks in reference to the accident, which they attributed to the defec- 
tive state of the permanent way, he considered it n for him to 
make an observation or two. The remark made by the grand jury was 
probably warranted by the evidence brought before them, but he contend- 
ed it was of an exparte character. If the yt had been proceeded 
with it wou!d have been shown that the cause of the accident was owing, 
not to the state of the line, but to the reckless speed at which the train 
was going. 

Mr. Justice Erle said he rather regretted the observation which had 
been made. He, however, believed that the evidence, as to the point 
alluded to by Mr. Knowles, had been fully weighed by the d jury 
previous to giving their opinion. He gathered from what had stated 
that it was considered necessary for the interests of public justice that the 
matter should be further investigated in an authentic manner.—Mr. 
Knowles said the directors, he was sure, would throw no obstacles in the 
way of such an inquiry.—Mr. Justice Erle stated that the directors were 
not responsible, but the grand jury had come to the conclusion that some 
one else was responsible, and if their opinion should turn out to be well 
founded the matter, as he understood it, would be put in train for a prose- 
cution. 

The three directors then left the court. 





SUPREME SCEPTICISM AND SUPREME CREDULITY. 
We extract the following fine passage from Mr. Everett’s speech at the 





Plymouth Celebration, on Monday, the 15th inst. 


There are two master ideas, greatest of the spiritual images enthroned | 
in the mind of man, the only ones comparatively speaking, which deserve | 
a name among men—springs of all the grand beneficial movements of | 
modern times, by whose influence the sentiment of New England may be) 
rationally explained. You have ree me, descendants of the Pil- | 
grims ; these great ideas are God and Liberty. It was these that inspired | 
our fathers, by these that their weakness was clothed with power, that their 
simplicity wa#transmitted to wisdom ; by these that the great miracle of | 
their enterprise was wrought. (Applause.) | 

I am aware that to ascribe such a result, even in part, to the inflnence , 
of religion, will sound like weakness and superstition in this material age | 
—an age at once supremely skeptical and supremely credulous, which is 
ready to believe in everything spiritual rather than God, and admits all | 
marvels but the interposition of his providence—an age which supposes it 
a thing of every day’s occurrence to evoke from their awful rest the 
spirits of the great and good, and believes that master intellects, which, | 
while they lived—obstructed with these organs of sense—(applause) | 
ravished the ears with “ the tongues of men,”’ and have now cast off “ this | 
muddy vesture of decay,”’ and gone where they speak with “ the tongués of | 
angels,” can yet find no medium of communication from the eternal world | 
but wretched inarticulate rappings and clatterings, which pothouse clowns 
would be ashamed to use in their intercourse with each other. (Applause.) 
As if our matchless Choate, for instance, who has just electrified the land 
with a burst of eloquence not easily paralleled in the line of time, if sent 
with a message from a higher state of being, would come skulking and 
rapping behind the wainscot, instead of coming in robes of light, with a 
voice like the music of the spheres. (Applause.) An age, Isay, that be- 
lieves this, and yet doubts and sneers at the wonder working fervors of 
earnest men, swayed by the all-powerful influences of sincere faith. 

It believes—-yes, in the middle of the nineteenth century—it believes 
that you can have the attraction of gravitation, which holds the universe 
together, suspended by a showman for a dollar, who will make a table 
dance round a room by an act of volition, (applause,) forgetful of the fact 
that if the law of gravitation were suspended for the twinkling of an eye, 
by any other power than that which ordained it, every planet that walks 
the firmament, yea all the starry suns, centres of the countless systems, 
unseen of mortal eyes, which fill the unfathomed depths of the heavens, 
would crumble back to chaos; (applause ;) but it can see in the Pilgrims 
nothing but a handful of narrow-minded bigots, driven by discontent from 
the old world to the new; and can find nothing in the majestic process by 
which United America has been established as a grand temple of religious 
and civil liberty—a general refuge of humanity-——but a chapter in politi- 
cal history, which neither requires nor admits explanation. 

Mr. President, this may sound like philosophy, but it is the philosophy 
of the Sadducee. It quenches the brightest glory of our nature. The 
Pilgrims were actuated by that principle, which (as I have just said) has 
given the first impulse to all the great movements of the modern world— 
I mean profound religious faith. 

i, 


A Devorionat Train.—One of the Parisian companies that conduct the 
business of transporting passengers by diligence, which the rail-roads 
have almost annihilated, has lately entered into a curious speculation. It 
has set on foot an excursion to Jerusalem, and advertised it asa Train 
de devotion dla Terre Sainte. The start is to be made about the 20th 
inst. ; the time to be occupied is set down as two months and a half; and 
the whole expense per head is to be two hundred dollars. 
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SIXTH BENEFIT 
IN AID OF THE DRAMATIO FUND ASSOCIATION. 


ee! Directors having made arrangements with the lessee of CASTLE GARDEN, for 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, beg to announce that this Grand Annual Festival will take 


lace as arranged, and be assisted by the principal PROFESSIONAL TALENT IN T JNI- 
ED STATES. , ” ” . ee 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated histcrical picture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents, July 16—3t. 
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By the arrival of the steamers, Washington at this port and Viagara 
at Halifax, the public has been put in possession of one week’s later news 
from Europe. The intelligence is decidedly pacific ; in fact, a rumour was 
prevalent in London and Paris, that the Emperor of Russia had actually 
accepted the modified proposal, offered to him on behalf of Turkey, by 
the French and British governments, So may it prove ; for if there be 
any—and there must be some—receding on the part of the Czar from the 
haughty and aggressive position which he orginally assumed, the result 
will be entirely owing to the determined attitude and vigorous remon- 
strances, taken up and addressed to him by France and England. Iucon- 
sidering and rejoicing over this broad fact, we may safely pass by all the 
wheels within wheels of political intrigue, amongst which statesmen and 
diplomatists and journalists busy themselves, as they follow out their vari- 
ous occupations. How much or how little, Austria lent herself to Russian 
influences, whilst assuming the character of mediatrix—to what extent 
Louis Napoleon is justified in claiming for himself, or his organs in claim- 
ing for him, all the credit of arresting the settled purposes of Nicholas— 
whether Prussia did preserve strict neutrality—what was the precise 
degree of difference existing in the British Cabinet upon this question— 
these points, and many a minor one, are the small talk of public affairs, 
and will soon sink into comparative insignificance and be forgotten, if the 
present information be hereafter confirmed. Lord Clarendon observed 
lately, with truth, that in these days the telegraph transacts half the 
_ diplomatic business of Europe, and does not always do socorrectly. Let 
us earnestly hope that in this instance there is no mistake whatever. 

And as we endeavour to confine the extracts which we make for our 
readers mainly to those which treat broadly of this great trial of strength 
between the Northern and the Western powers—for be it observed, there has 
been a struggle, although not a shot may be fired—so we shall pay slight 
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attention to certain questions and answers propounded and given hereon, 
on the 18th ult., in the House of Lords. The Harl of Malmesbury, Lord 
Beaumont, and the Marquis of Clanricarde, were anxious to elicit from 
our Foreign Secretary some distinct account of the part which he has been 
playing in reference to the great topic of the moment; but they were 
again entreated to postpone their curiosity, under the absolute promise 
that within “a very few days” all the documentsshouldbe laid before Par- 
liament, and the movements of the Cabinet be explained.— What a strange 
contrast is afforded by the different modes of action adopted at home and 
abroad! Russia, wherein the despotic will of one man is the recognized 
law, and France, wherein it is just now the fashion to bow in like manner 
to individual caprice, each addresses a note, nominally to its own agents, 
but actually to the civilized world at large, wherein its views are argued, 
its course is defended, and its policy is laid down. In Great Britain, on 
the contrary, notwithstanding our unmuzzled Legislature and the freedom 
of our Press, and notwithstanding the undeniable fact that the public will, 
when clearly defined, is supreme in its influence, the responsible govern- 
ment does just exactly as it pleases in foreign affairs, a very large amount 
of deference towards the Executive in this respect being considered as 
Parliamentary etiquette. This deferential custom has been carried to ex- 
tremes in the Russo-Turkish business. Nor is it without its advantages, 
The Cabinet in its dealings with foreign powers is at least unshackled by 
the inconvenient votes and recorded opinions of those very independent 
members of either House, who care not how greatly they may embarrass 
others, provided they can parade some touches of their own patriotic elo- 
quence, Time however makes amends. A negotiation is concluded ; a 
treaty is signed ; peace is secured ; or war is declared. Then are showered 
down Blue Books and Parliamentary papers in overwhelming abundance, 
and an evening is set apart for a grand debate upon foreign affairs. Great 
is the display of oratory. All the leading men are out in their strength. 
Twenty columns of the Times, and leading articles innumerable, attest 
the value which the nation sets upon these exciting debates. We partake 
the interest, and enjoy them vastly. But it should not be forgotten—and 
it seems to us an important objection to which our system is open—that 
all this argument and criticism, in which profound ability is sometimes 
brought to bear upon the external relations of the country, is almost per™ 
force confined to events that have already transpired. Discussion turns not 
on undecided measures, on a course proposed, and not tried. It has to 
deal with despatches and protocols and notes and documents. Its main 
purport is to scrutinise the past; it but rarely looks the future in the 
face. Its tendency, whilst treating of the national honour and advantage, 
is to degenerate into a mere party squabble ; and whereas such debates 
should throw light upon the proper course to be pursued in regard to other 
States, they result, and often designedly, in a test of the relative forces of 
the “ ins’ and the “ outs.” Andif therefore no real benefit accrues to the 
public, from this misuse of an occasion wherein national obligations 
should be sifted and the country’s rightful policy be examined and pro- 
claimed, what must be the effect of such a course upon the minds of Legis- 
lators themselves? Can a far-seeing sagacity be developped or stimulated, 
when to expose a blunder in something already done is the happiest effort 
of the human understanding? Can legislative and administrative facul- 
ties be fostered and improved, when the ministerial intellect is straining 
eyery nerve in order to cover up some weak point in papers or conduct» 
The enquiry might be pursued, and would probably end in the conviction 
that, what iscommonly called (for want of a better name) Red-tapism, is 
too strongly characteristic of our modern statesmen.—Perhaps this idea 
has come across us, as a consequence of some little disappointment that 
Parliament has not had its opportunity of speaking out plainly, during 
the progress of the late negotiations, on the momentous posture of affairs 
in Europe. Let us not however be misunderstood as desiring on all occa- 
sions that a government should fling every international affair, in which 
it is engaged, into the arena of Legislative discussion. The inconvenience 
would be too manifest : as it is here, in a similar way, sometimes during 
the session of Congress, when the most incongruous views are broached 
and the most impracticable measures are recommended. And if, between 
the relative good and evil of too much and too little legislative interfer- 
ence with executive conduct, it be hard to adjust the balance, we are but 
furnished with another proof that nothing mortal can be perfect. 

Returning for a moment to the East, it is to be noted that unhappy 
Turkey seems likely to be plunged into a new difficulty. Her two firm 
allies, beyond sending their naval squadrons within easy access of her 
call, have done little more than exercise through pen and ink their pow- 
erful influence on her behalf. But the Sublime Porte itself has made 
vast and costly efforts to sustain itself. By land and by water, those efforts 
have been gigantic ; troops have been levied, ships have been fitted, and 
every account from Constantinople has breathed a spirit of animation and 
defiance. But, surest perhaps of the adopted means of defence against 
Russian insolence and covetousness, the religious frenzy of the Mus 
sulman has been once more powerfully evoked. Aroused for defence, it is 
now said to be clamorous for war ; and in proportion as the prospect of a 
peaceful settlement of the present difficulties increases, does this fanatical 
zeal acquire strength, and demand a vent which it is not easy to find. 
Late accounts tell us that the exasperation against the Sultan and his 
Ministry, on account of their suspected temporizing, has led to a conspi- 
racy against the life of the former, for whom his brother was to be substi- 
tuted, whilst a war with Russia was to be forthwith declared. The bow- 
string quieted fifteen of the leading conspirators ; but the internal aspect 
of the Turkish Empire remains unsatisfactory, although the external means 
of defence are by no means neglected. On the other hand, the Russian 
army in the Danubian Principalities is busily occupied in fortifying itself 
and strengthening its hold upon the country, as though with an eye to 
permanent occupation. What sort of an ultimatum is to suit the interests 
of Turkey and the dignity of France and England, unless the Russian 
army beat an immediate retreat into its own territory, it is not easy to 
perceive. We can but believe what the telegraph tells us, and await 
another arrival, 

The episode of the American corvette and her commander at Smyrna 
is dealt with elsewhere by a London paper. It will probably furnish 
matter for much comment and negotiation hereafter ; and in the mean- 
while it is satisfactory to know that the poor fellow who imprudently put 
himself within the clutches of Austria was at the last date under the pro- 
tection of the French flag. The correspondence between Mr. Brown, the 
American Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople, and the Austrian Inter- 
nuncio has been published. It certainly shows that the man kidnapped 
was in a measure under American protection. Some nice points of inter- 
national law are involved in the whole affair ; but without knowledge of 
the terms of the treaties existing between Austria and both the U. S. and 
Turkey, it would be unprofitable to discuss them. The Cabinet of Vienna 
will be exceedingly unwise, if it do not yield something to Americap 
wishes, in such settlement as may be made. 





It is stated with some confidence in London that Lord Palmerston will 
ere long go back to his legitimate office of Foreign Secretary, Lord Cla- 
rendon taking charge of the Home Department. Sucha change would not 
be without its effect in European politics, and would tend decidedly 
towards the promotion of a cordial understanding between France and 
Great Britain : nor is it conceivable that Lord Palmerston would consent 
to be the international mouth-piece of Lord Aberdeen, however he may 
have been content for a time to hide his candlestick under the bushel of 
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the Home Office. Verily times change, and men with them; but ff 
this report prove true, our Premier may have strengthened his Coalition 
Ministry, bat will have gained little in the respect of the unprejudiced . 
public. We should rather have expected to hear of his retirement, if the 
course of events should show him that the bold foreign policy of his some-, 
time rival is looked upon as the wisest and safest for the country. 

A belief in the maintenance of peace has strengthened the Funds on the 
London Stock Exchange ; but a certain degree of nervous anxiety is ap- 
parent regarding the state of the crops. The watery gods have been 
long deluging the southern portions of the coantry with rain; apprehen~. 
sions are consequently entertained. 

Our well-beloved and increasingly-beloved Queen has, like her husband 
and eldest son, been attacked by the measles. No bulletins however, 0° 
far as we know, were issued ; and since her Majesty was able to leave’ 
Buckingham Palace for her favourite marine residence at the Isle of Wight,’ 
it is probable that her entire restoration to health will speedily be an« 
nounced. 

His Excellency, the Governor General of Canada, is absent from Quebec, 
on a tour through the Ottawa District ; and from a government organ at 
Quebec comes a report that, so soon as his journey is completed, his Lord- 
ship will embark for England with Lady Elgin and his family, “on leave 
of absence only.” Lord Elgin’s long-continued and close attention to the 
duties of his difficult office certainly have earned him a claim for relaxa- 
tion; and we may add that, as time removes us farther from the unpleasant 
associations connected with certain of his political movements, unpopular 
with many, and indefensible in some respects, the public mind has gradual- 
ly learned to admit the excellence of his intentions and to appreciate the 
range of Lis mental endowments.—As regards the future, it is generally 
believed that his Lordship’s aspirations point to the highest office in the 
gift of the Crown, the Governor-Generalship of India. 

We willingly call attention to the advertisement, elsewhere inserted, of 
the grand Agricultural Exhibition, to be held at Montreal in the latter 
days of next month. With the prospect of extensive intercommunication 
opening up to the inhabitants generally of Canada, the quality of its stock 
and produce becomes more than ever of importance. The expense of dig- 
tant transportation by rail-road will not suit the common and the value- 
less ; but the means of forwarding to remote markets that which always 
commands a good price may be viewed as a premium upon skill and pains- 
taking. It seems to us that the bell of the rail-road engine sounds the 
knell of slovenly farming. Under this impression we heartily wish 
that every prize at the coming show may give_rise to the keenest compe- 
tition. 

It is known all over Canada, that the Mayor of Montreal has been com- 
pelled to run the gauntlet of public indignation, for what he did whilst — 
entrusted, on a memorable occasion, with the preservation of the peace of 
the city, and for what he said whilst under judicial examination, in re* 
gard to his conduct at that time. We regret to observe now that some 
pitiful avenger of either public or private wrong has impudently taken 
upon himself the task of further stigmatising Mr. Wilson, by defacing his 
portrait as it hung in the Council Chamber of the City Hall. Such a 
deed is contemptible as regards the individual who could be guilty of it ; 
but it is pernicious as an example, and insulting to those who represent 
the People, by the People’s own choice. Should not the civie authorities 
offer a reward for the discovery of the offender, and prosecute him, if 
discovered ? 

But this is not the only painful item of news concerning the Mayor of 
Montreal. Several inhabitants of that city, relatives of persons who were 
killed on the fatal 9th of June, have commenced or are about to com- 
mence civil actions against him for the recovery of pecuniary damages 
A law exists, by which such a process is made available in such a case. 








The gravity that appears to be characteristic of the American mind was 
strikingly exemplified at Plymouth, Massachusetts, on Monday last. A 
great gathering was held there on that day, the Ist of August, to comme- 
morate the embarkation of the Pilgrims at Delft-Haven, A. D. 1620. 
Hitherto the anniversary of the landing on the far-famed Plymouth Rock, 
which took place on the 22nd of December, has been selected for the cele- 
bration in honour of the Pilgrim Fathers. But the inclemency of the sea- 
son at that time of year has induced the present change; and a wise one 
it is. From far and near, crowds were congregated to participate in the 
solemn rejoicings that took place. These consisted of a Church service, a 
Procession, and a Temperance feast to three thousand persons under a 
tent. Interwoven with these were many festive insignia, not a few Bib- 
lical and religious souvenirs and occasional quotations from the lips of 
Daniel Webster. To them succeeded music and fireworks; but the 
main interest was evidently concentrated on the tent and its occupants, 
because therein the flowers of oratory were exhibited. And it isin the 
unwearied and unflagging attention universally bestowed by Americans 
upon their public speakers, that we find symptoms of the same earnest- 
ness in the conduct of public entertainments, that marks them in the pur- 
suit of their ordinary occupations. John Bull, they say, must dine when 
any great object is to be achieved. Brother Jonathan must have his suc- 
cession of distinguished speakers, or of speakers who would fain be distin- 
guished. And it must, in common justice, be added, that if the latter be 
numerous, so are the former ; indeed we do not err in asserting that the 
United States can show more good, off-hand, unembarrassed orators than 
any other country in the world. The early habit of mingling in public 
life, and taking part in electoral proceedings, acts magically in producing 
this result, upon a mental organization wherein unceasing activity and 
intense thirst for distinction may almost be termed constitutional—To 
abridge any account of the whole proceedings would sadly mar its effect. 
We can but thus record our appreciation ‘of the decent joyousness and 
grand sympathies that marked the whole proceedings. They may have 
been too grave to suit the taste of many of ourreaders. We have nothing 
resembling them st home. But they are worth studying, by those who 
like to study national peculiarities; and we commend the published re- 
cords to notice, although we cannot make room for recopying them. 





Mr. Crampton and Mr. Secretary Marcy went together recently on a 
visit of a few days to the Berkeley Springs of Virginia, which are within 
easy reach of Washington. Thereupon the Press has teemed with articles 
upon the Fisheries, lengthy, acrid, and pointed enough in some cases ; but 
from such as we have seen we can gather nothing that conveys to us any 
new impressions, or that probably would interest the reader. 


Lady Ellesmere and her family have gone home to Liverpool in the 
Cunard steamer, Europa, which sailed from Boston on Wednesday. The 
Earl is, we believe, in Nova Scotia, awaiting passage in a ship of war. 


The New York Crystal Palace is still partially in the hands of workmen 
and unpackers, The additional building intended for exhibiting the Ma- 
chinery on the ground floor, and for a Fine Art Gallery above, is incom- 
plete ; whilst many empty stalls, and the visible process of filling them, 
prove that there has been much miscalculation somewhere.—All this 
however will soon be remedied ; and even now it is difficult to imagine a 
more agreeable or instructive lounge, than that which carries one through 
the arcades and avenues of the building. We are not yet prepared tosay 
anything on the subject of the contents, nor shall we at any time be dis- 
posed to convert our columns into a catalogue; but we empha tically re- 





peat that if any one can promenade the Crystal Palace, and then come 
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away and sneer at if, he or she must have a plentiful lack of taste and 
perception. There is a mixture, to be sure, in the value of the articles on 
show ; but where is there not? 


The prevalence of yellow fever at New Orleans, very extensively and 
in its most malignant form, is an item of the week’s news which we would 
fain omit. But the melancholy fact is widely heralded, the local news- 
papers having with a due sense of right proclaimed the :nelancholy truth. 
The charitable reader who would alleviate the sufferings, engendered at 
New Orleans by this terrible scourge, is informed that the Howard Asso- 
lation of that city, specially devoted to the succour of the destitute sick, 
has appealed to New York for pecuniary aid, It would cost us some 
Space to enumerate all the places to which subscriptions may be sent. 
Let one line say briefly that they will be thankfully received at this office 
and duly forwarded thence. 

Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Soulé, the American Ministers to Great Britain, 
and Spain, sail for Liverpool, this day, in the steamer At/antic. 


Below will be found a somewhat mysterious extract from the Evening 
Post of yesterday, relating to a recent exchange of Consulates between Mr. 
Mathew and Mr. Bunch. We call it mysterious, because it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Post should voluntarily have taken the dignity and honour of 
the British Government under its own protection, whilst it is equally in- 
credible that a gentleman holding an official appointment under that go- 
‘vernment should have indirectly attacked it through the medium of an 
American newspaper. This would be in unpardonably bad taste; as are 
all communications concerning their own national affairs, made publicly 
by foreign representatives, to any but the authorities to whom they are 
accredited. 

But the Post throws in the teeth of the “ Anglo-American papers,” that 
they are dumb on “a subject of universal surprise.’’ The last term takes 
us, we, confess, much more by surprise, then the fact itself on which the 
Post comments, and which for its satisfaction may be thus briefly explain- 
ed. The British government certainly did direct and approve certain pro- 
‘ceedings instituted towards a certain end. It was found that the result 
“would be doubtful ; and the plan was abandoned accordingly. But the 
‘course pursued had rendered the Consul employed unpopular; and we 

believe he did not desire to continue at his post. What therefore more 
natural than an exchange, such as has taken place? There has been no 
concession, and no compromise ; of this we are sure. As to the “sympathy” 
and the “ universal surprise” the Post may be better informed than we are. 











Tae REMOVAL OF Const. MATHEW FROM THE CaROLINAS.— We have looked 
in vain through the English and Anglo-American papers for some explana- 
tion of the transfer of Mr. Mathew from his consulate at the Carolinas to 
Philadelphia. It is not usual for the English government to move a pub- 
lic officer without promoting him, either to a place of higher dignity or to 
one of ter emolument, In neither of these particulars has the consu- 
late at Philadelphia any advantage over the consulate at Charleston. 
There is but one inference to be drawn from the change, in the absence of 
any authentic explanation, and that is that the British government has aban- 
doned the policy which it marked out for itself, and instructed Consul 
Mathew to prosecute, in reference to the laws of South Carolina for the 
imprisonment of colored seamen. It is well known that in every step 

ch Mr. Mathew took for the repeal of those laws, he acted not only under 
instructions from the home government, but with the co-operation of Sir 
Henry Bulwer, then the British minister resident at Washington. 

The result of his efforts has been to give notoriety to those infamous 
laws, and to make even the Carolinians themselves so much ashamed of 
them, if we may rely upon the intimations of their leading journals, as to 
—_ to so modify them as to render them at least unobjectionable to 

t Britain. The removal of Mr. Mathew from the Carolinas at such a 
time may have been wise as a concession to the pride of South Carolina, 
but it became the British government to see that in the mode of making 
such a concession, it did not compromise itself or its representative. 

In prosecuting his country’s claims for redress against South Carolina, 
Mr. Mathew had the sympathy of the great mass of the American people, 
~ and we believe that the change of policy in the British cabinet, indicated 

by his removal to Philadelphia, is a subject of universal surprise.—Eve- 
ning Post, August 5. 

Sate or THE DucuEess DowsGer or Beprorp’s Errects.—The sale yes- 

terday and on Monday of the late Duchess Dowager of Bedford’s effects, 

~ at Bedford-lodge, proved exceedingly interesting, and attracted a very 
numerous assemblage of connoisseurs, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
weather on the first day. The chief attraction was a collection of rare old 
Sévres, Dresden, and other porcelain, and some magnificent specimens of 
the now almost obsolete Chelsea ware, together with a number of very 
fine old marqueterie cabinets. Among the more remarkable lots sold may 
be instanced a set of three small toilet cases of rare old Chelsea ware, 
measuring only four or five inches square—mazarine blue ground, richly 
embellished on gold with birds and flowers, which realized, after an active 
competition, 200 guineas ; a pair of fine old Chelsea china vase-shaped 
labra, painted in figures and flowers on a turquoise ground, sold for 

70 guineas ; a pair of elegant small Sévres vases with handles on white 
fluted pedestals, 49 guineas ; a cabinet of turquoise Sévres, consisting of 
a plateau, a two-handled cup and saucer, and a sugar bow! and cover, de- 

’ Ticately painted, with Cupids, in Camaien pink, 55 guineas; a superb 
- Sevres vase—with handles, lapis blue ground, richly decorated with gold 
and painted,with medallion portraits and garlands of flowers—which stands 
about 13 inches high, realized 156 guineas : two Dresden vases, with han- 
dies of elegant form, and painted with flowers, 40 guineas; a Palissey 
ware candelabra, for four lights, supported by Nereids and masks, sold for 
14 guineas ; a sculptured hand, with a bunch of grapes, in statuary mar- 
ble, realized 17 guineas ; a jewel casket, with or-moulu enrichments, and 
vres plaques on each side, painted with landscape and figure of a wo- 
man at a fountain, 42 guineas ; a fine jewel casket, composed of plaques 
of rare Oriental enamelled china, banded with or-moulu, 58 guineas ; a 
superb Sévres emelle, with Cupids and bouquets of flowers, delicately 
pencilled in Camaien pink, 17 guineas ; two fine old Dresden verrieres, 
richly guilt borders, and painted with birds, 15 guineas ; a large Dresden 
ink tray, of the finest period, with scroll borderings, 19 guineas ; a four- 
leaf folding screen, the frame richly ornamented and finished in burnished 
gold, in the style of Louis Quatorze, the panels of silk with finely execut- 
ed paintings—subjects from Zsop’s Fabi.s, 42 guineas; a beautiful cabi- 
net, with veined marble top, enriched with plaques, of fine Sévres china, 
ee nner d painted in birds and flowers, 80 guineas; a pair of shaped 
conversation couches, in three compartments, with carved and gilt frame, 

- $6 guineas ; a cabinet of great beauty, of finely marked Spanish maho- 
gany, with statuary marble top, 69 guineas; a secretaire en suite with 
ast lot, 46 guineas. The proc of the two days’ sale amounted to 

a very large sum. The auction was carried on with great spirit by Mr. 
Lye, and an active competition was —— up throughout the day. The 
will close to-day with a few miscellaneous lots, and a very fine collec- 
tion of Sévres en dinner and tea services—London paper. 


Appointments. 


Mr. Law, Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, will take the place 
of the Chief Commissioner, Mr H. Revell Reynolds, resigned.—Mr. Serjeant 
will be the new commissioner, in succession to Mr. Law.—The Hon. 

is sopeaet First Paid Attaché to H. M. Mission at Vienna, in the 
room of Mr. Hamilton ; Mr. Fletcher Norton, Unpaid Attaché at Naples, 
Second Paid Attaché at Vienna ; the Hon. E. Vesey Bi h, Second Paid Attaché 
at Berlin; Mr. W. proto, Ue id — at Stockholm.—Mr. A. Griffiths, As- 
ne. 








THE iow Goreme = | peer a is sated thet 
. departure for Jamaica, will receive the honour of Knighthood, with the d > 
tion of a Civil Knight Commander of the, Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 
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Lt.-Col. Pole, who left for India on the 5th of July, 1861, but were de- 
tained on their arrival at the Cape of Good Hope for service against the Caffres, 
are now to proceed to India to relieve the 15t (King’s) Light Dragoons (Hus- 
sars), under the command of Lt.-Col. Key, the regiment having been on service 
in India since 1839. ; 

Tue ENCAMPMENT AT Cuopaam.—We have had some gay proceedings to re- 
cord, in connection with this subject. Here is the reverse of the picture. 

The in ience suffered by the troops has been terrible, and so alarming 
did the state of ‘matters copeee’ ta the cavalry quarters on Saturday, that for 
some hours it was in serious contemplation to send out all the regiments to the 
adjoining towns and villages on billets. The stables have been inundated with 
water, and in several cases the horses have been standing up to their hocks in 
slush and water. The contractors are unable to convey the forage to the regi- 
ments, and it is equally impossible to remove the manure, which lies in large 
heaps close to the stables. The favourable change in the weather yesterday has 
prevented the roposed removal of the cavalry up to the present time ; but, if 
the rain should recommence, it will be absolutely necessary to act on the pro- 
posed suggestion. 

The Guardsmen have suffered greatly, and a number of them have been con- 
veyed to the hospital.—Yesterday two poor fellows belonging to the Scots Fu- 
sileers were removed in a helpless state, one of them having lost the use of his 
side. In consequence of the dreadful state of the parades, the cavalry did not 
yesterday attend divine service. The infantry brigades mustered as usual, but 
the poor fellows appeared greatly relieved when the service was over. The 
whole afternoon was occupied by the men in cleaning their accoutrements, and 
in endeavouring to get rid of the enormous quantity of dirt and filth which had 
accumulated upon their clothes during the two preceding days.—Morning 


Post, July 8. 
Navy. 


THe CHANNEL FLEET, Portsmouth, July 17.—The Agamemnon, 91, screw, 
Capt. Sir T. Maitland, C.B., bearing the flag of Rear-Adml. Corry, returned from 
her trial cruise on Friday night, at 8 o’clock. The results we give below. The 
fleet is to be augmented by the Neptune, 120, Capt. Scott; the Queen, 116, Capt. 
Michell; the Terrible paddle frigate, 21, Ne M-Cleverty; the Barracouta, 6, 
paddle sloop, Comm. G. Parker, &c. The ke of Wellington, 131, is recalled 
to the fleet. 

Yesterday, as the Royal yachts, with the Queen and Court on board, ap- 
proached the fleet, en route to Osborne, the Prince Regent led off'a general Royal 
salute. The ships were each dressed in colours from the water’s edge to their 
mastheads, and although a very strong breeze was blowing, their yards were 
manned in most seamanlike style, a manceuvre we have not seen represented at 
Spithead on so extensive a scale for many years. The salute was grand and im- 
posing in the extreme, and might easily have been imagined a cannonade of a 
very different character. Many thousands of spectators ran to the walls and 
beach to witness the interesting spectacle. The Agamemnon seemed the chief 
object of curiosity in the fleet. This ship’s return was very opportune. Since 
she left Spithead on Friday night, the 8th inst., she has been cruising 60 miles 
to the westward of Scilly. Her trials have been chiefly under sail, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether by Siuneing the ship by the head or by the stern, 
they could decide the amount of weather-helm she invariably carries, and which 
renders her by no means safe when approaching a close anchorage. In a fresh 
breeze on a wind she invariably carried one turn and-a-half weather helm (when 
in her proper trim,) and by bringing the 12 foremost guns in the ship (upwards 
of 40 tons) right aft to the mizenmast it was found they made but a very slight 
alteration iu her favour—barely a quarter of a turn ; and,on the contrary, trans- 
ferring the guns from aft forward only increased the amount of weather helm, 
with the wind abeam or on the quarter, blowing fresh, and with no after sail, 
her weather helm was considerably increased, and it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty the ship could be kept free, and the strain on the tiller ropes became 
very great, taking six men at the wheel to steer the ship. The conclusion, 
therefore arrived at is, that a false keel is absolutely necessary—about one foot 
in depth abaft, tapering off to nothing forward. Under canvas the Agamemnon 
is the astonishment of all aboard; many say she is the stiffest 4 they were 
ever in, and very fast; indeed, she behaves nobly; her speed, with the wind 
abeam, under royals, being 117 knots per hour, or as fast as the Royal yacht 
can steam! She was off the Lizard on Friday morning at 4 o’clock, and an- 
chored at Spithead at 8, a run not done every day under sail alone. Her steam- 
ing trials are not of sufficient consequence to mention, as steaming was not the 
object of her trial cruise. She took the Comus 18 gun sloop in tow on leaving 
the Knab on the 18th inst., on her way down Channel, as far as the Start, and 
although the Agamemnon had only three boilers in use, she was obliged to 
slacken her speed as she was towing the sloop nearly bows under! It is ex- 
pected the Agamemnon will be docked, to have the improvement abovemen- 
tioned made to her keel; the ship will then be matchless.—Rear-Adml. Corry 
struck his flag on board the Agamemnon yesterday, and rehoisted it in his own 
ship the Prince Regent. 


The Firefly, 5, paddle sloop, Comm. G. A. Seymour has arrived at Spithead 
from the coast of Africa squadron. 


Lieut. Maury, U.S. N.—A Woolwich letter dated the 18th ult.,says: “ A 
deputation, consisting of Lord Wrottesley, the Earl of Rosse, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Robert Inglis, M. P., and Mr. J. Heywood, M. 
P., on the part of the Parliamentary Committee of the British Association, 
assisted by Colonel Sabine, R. A., President of the British Association, and 
Sir Roderick Murchison, late President of the Royal Geographical proce had 
an interview to-day with Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty, at 
Whitehall, on the subject of Lieut. Maury’s scheme for improving navigation. 
Lieut. Maury is an officer of the American navy who has discovered a plap of 
navigating vessels which considerably shortens the distance they have to tra- 
verse to reach their destination.” 


Obituary. 


THE Earu or PortsmovtH.—We have to announce the death of the above- 
mentioned nobleman, who expired at his seat, Hurstbourne Hall, near Andover, 
ou the 14th inst. (ult.), at the advanced age of 86. He is succeeded in his title 
and estates by his brother, the Hon. Newton Fellowes, now Earl of Portsmouth. 
The present earl married, 24th of June, 1820, the Lady Catherine Fortescue, se- 
cond daughter of Hugh, first Earl Fortescue, and by that lady has issue—Isaac 
Newton (now Lord Lymington), born 11th of Jan. 1825, and several daughters. 
The deceased Earl was for many years in a state of mental derangement. 

At St. Thomas, W.1., Lt. C. Warren, R.N., Admiralty Agent in the R.M.S. 
Derwent 


.—A. Davies, Esq., and B. Dutton, Esq., Commrs., R.N.—Lt. G. 8. 
Baker, R.N. 











Music. 


IvALIAN OPERA AT CASTLE GARDEN.—Nothing of especial novelty or interest 
has been presented since our last notice. We have had “ Don Giovanni,” * L’ 
Elisire d’Amore,” and ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” on Saturday, Monday, and Wednes- 
day, respectively. The text is worn threadbare. 

On leaving Castle Garden on Saturday evening, we chanced to overhear a 
portion of a conversation between two gentlemen, evidently country members, 
the concluding words of which were as follows; “‘ Well, that’s very pretty music!” 
Shade of Mozart, 

“ Start not from your cerements—” 

Don Giovanni, pretty! And yet this idea is not so absurd as it might at first glance 
appear. The ability to appreciate Mozart is no mean qualification. It presup- 
poses musical education, taste, natural as well as cultivated, experience in the 
highest walks of art, and most of all, a refined nature. What wonder then that 
Mozart, the type of all that is beautiful, chaste, and tender, should be post- 
poned to the gaudy, brilliant melodies, and meretricious effects of Donizetti, 
which appeal to the rudest natures, and demand for their appreciation and en- 
joyment no higher degree of musical education and perception, than would be 
required to distinguish between the respective merits of rival bass drums? 
Can a man who has been brought up in our western wilds, the backwoods of 
America, whose tastes and enjoyments are necessarily of a corresponding cha- 
racter, be suddenly transplanted to the Imperial City, and at once appreciate 
the wondrous conceptions and still more wonderful productions of Michael An- 
gelo or Raphael? Will he not rather rest his unpractised eye on the most 
striking colours and boldest forms—just as the untutored eyes of a child are 
struck by flaunting red and yellow—rather than his faculties gratified by deli- 
cacy of conception and truth of execution, combining to form a sense of the 
beautiful ? 

On the occasion in question, the Opera was given with much more than ordi- 
nary excellence. The rdles of Zerlina and Donna Anna remained in the same 
hands as on the first representation. Steffanone was more out of place as Donna 
Anna, than Sontag as Zerlina. Dramatically speaking, the cast was right ; vo- 
cally, wrong. The grief-burdened character of Donna Anna is exactly suited to 
the dignified form and tragic bearing of Steffanone, as that of the innocent 
peasant girl is to the naive, smart, and coquettish manner of Sontag. On the 
other hand, Steffanone’s voice, notwithstanding her fervent and impassionate 
manner, seemed strained out of its natural compass, while some of the most 
telling of Zerlina’s arias, for instance Batti, batti, lie in the middle and lower 
portion, which are the weakest and least effective of Sontag’s voice. 

On Wednesday evening, ‘‘ Sonnambula” (substituted for “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
on account of Steffanone’s illness) was once more perpetrated, and for the last 
time this season. At the risk of being considered monotonous, we will merely 
state that Sontag not only dropped on one knee, but absolutely fell on both, and 
in this position took several steps, if that word can be applied to such a move- 
ment. Why will Madame Sontag, who exhibits so much good taste and judg- 
ment in other matters, persevere in violating a sense of propriety and nature ? 


Pray, good Madame Sontag, wrong yourself no more : you have sufficient talent 
to claim the admiration of the audience, without degrading yourself by a resort 
to such buffoonery.—To show that we are not alone in our views, this scene, (the 
close of the 2d Act), as represented by Sontag, has received among the habitués 
of the Opera the soubriquet of the “ dragging scene,” or the still less dignified 
denomination of “‘ doing the knee business !’’—‘ La Fille du Regiment” was 
announced for last evening. 


M. Ju_i1eNn.—Before we again shall appear before our readers, the steamer 
Baltic, which left Liverpool on the 27th ult., will have arrived, and the most fa- 
mous and popular conductor of the age, Jullien, with his family of artists, will 
be among us. It may therefore not be altogether out of place to say afew words 
of this world-renowned King of the baton. No man ever was so popular, and so 
deservedly popular, as Jullien, with all classes of audiences in London and Pa- 
ris. Whether he performs with his monstre Orchestra the classical composi 
tions of Beethoven or Mozart, or the waltzes of Strauss, Lanner, or Labitzky, or 
his own brilliant compositions and arrangements, everything under his direc- 
tion seems to be embued with new charms, new powers, new beauties. He ig 
an artist of much tact, infinite industry and perseverance, and great confidence 
in himself, which imperceptibly creates confidence in others. Thus he controuls 
and ever commands the attention of his audience. He has done more to popu- 
larize music in England, than a dozen distinguished composers could have done. 
Of his grand Farewell Concert in London, the Times of the 12th ult. speaks as 
follows : 

M. Jullien was welcomed with uproarious applause on making his appearance 
in the orchestra, although for the majority it must have been rather a moment 
of regret than of satisfaction under the circumstances. One who has served the 
public for so many years with such unabated zeal—who has supplied them with 
a periodical means of recreation, unprecedented in cheapness, and not easily sur- 
passed in excellence—who has without pedantry or obtrusive display, instructed 
while amusing—who has gradually taught the multitude to appreciate the best 
music, without making his lesson a bore, or giving his hearers a surfeit—who 
has, in short, achieved, and bong A achieved, such popularity that his name 
has become a household word in the metropolis and the provinces of Great 
Britain cannot be dismissed like a every speculator who casts his nets upon 
the waters to try what he may catch. M. Jullien is entitled to good opinion for 
two reasons:—First, he has afforded the public a delightful relaxation, at a mo- 
derate charge; second, he has been the means of elevating the general taste for 
an art which the more it is diffused the better for the community at large— 
since, while in its simplest forms it supplies the most harmless and innocent of 

leasures, when seriously considered it yields to no intellectual pursuit in its in- 
hoemes upon the highest faculties of man. M. Jullien has effected no little to- 
wards the great object of —— into the masses a taste for those refined ex- 
amples of the musical art which, for too long a period, have been monopolized 
by a very small number of individuals. He has despatched the music master 
abroad, and, strange enough, the uninstructed crowd, awakened to a new sym- 
pathy, has often given such verdicts as have shown that the privileged few are 
not always correct in their judgments. The loss of such a man for an indefinite 
period is, therefore, to be lamented, and the sooner he returns the better. 





Drama. 


AmERICAN Dramatic Funp AssocraTion.—City readers, who are indebted 
for a portion of their amusement to our various theatrical establishments, are 
entreated to remember that on Thursday next they will have an opportunity of 
contributing a trifle towards the great necessities of the impoverished and un- 
fortunate members of the profession. At the moment of writing, we have not 
seen the programme ; but this is one of the rare occasions on which a visit to 
a theatre may be judiciously paid, without any previous glance at the play-bill. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have, it may be pre- 
sumed, been doing a profitable business at this house, since their engagement 
has been prolonged from week to week. They have appeared in one or two 
new pieces written for them ; but we have not thought it essential to present 
any criticism thereon to our readers. 


N1so’s.—The alternate performances of Madame Thillon and the Ravels are 
still said to throng the house; and indeed the play-bill told us yesterday that at 
the request of 10,000 persons the former would repeat ‘ The Bohemian Girl.” 
Fortunate Manager ! fortunate Songstress! fortunate Pantomimists! fortunate 
Audiences! and O most fortunate critic! Everybody gets exactly what they 
want—the three first get money and fame—and the fourth gets entertainment— 
whilst the last gets rid of the necessity for writing a long story about nothing. 


Burton’ s.—The opening of this house is announced for Wednesday ; but the 
list of the Company has not yet been published. 


Miss Giyn.—The intended visit of this lady to the United States is inde- 
finitely postponed. She had proposed a series of Shaksperian readings, in 
which she is said to have been eminently successful in England. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LoNpDON.—On the evening of the 15th ult., Mr. Buck- 
stone terminated his first short season by taking a benefit. The house was 
crammed in every part, and he received the warmest demonstrations of good 
feeling from his numerous audience. At the conclusion of Mr. Planché’s excel- 
lent burlesque of Mount Parnassus, which has been constantly played since 
Easter Monday, he made the following speech, in which he was frequently in- 
terrupted by loud applause :—- 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—According to custom at the close of a season, and 
the announcement in the bills of the day, I venture this evening to address a 
few words to you, not only to state my intentions for the future, but to thank 
you for the warm and generous patronage I have received from you during the 
few months I have held this theatre—a patronage that leads me to hope, what- 
ever may be the vicissitudes of management, that I shall eventually find no 
cause to regret having had the courage to encounter them. I came into this 
theatre, ladies and gentlemen, last Easter, and under no ordinary difficulties, 
close upon the expiration of Mr. Webster’s honourable career of 16 years, and 
with but 10 days to prepare a new piece for the opening night ; and, as that 
piece was the Ascent of Mownt Parnassus, I am sure you will << 
that the best use was made of the short space allotted to me, while, during the 
16 weeks of my first brief season, there have been produced, in addition to Par- 
nassus and several revivals, two new plays, two new comedies, and a farce ; 
and, whatever may have been their merits, they were all written by persons of 
high literary repute, each of the novelties enjoyed a fair average run, and I am 
proud to add that not one of them was taken from the French. In making this 
statement of what has been accomplished in so short a time, I am sure I shall 
escape the charge of inactivity. : 

“As regards the future, ladies and gentlemen, several alterations and im- 
provements will be made in the theatre, more especially behind the curtain. A 
new stage will be constructed, the grooves will be carried three feet higher, so 
that the scenes will be loftier, and appear to much greater advantage than the 
have hitherto done ; excavations wil be made below to effect what is techni- 
cally called “ sinking and rising”—though some may consider that quite unne- 
cessary, as to sink, and rise, and rise and sink is too often the characteristic of 
all management. But while such alterations may assist scenic display, it is not 
my intention to change the class of entertainment which, for more than a cen- 
tury, has been associated with this theatre. I still wish to continue it as the 
first house in London for English comedy, play, and farce, yet at the same time 
possessing the power, as regards show, to compete with my spirited rivals, 
whenever it may be = expedient to do so; especially as, at Christmas, I 
contemplate producing, for the first time at the Haymarket, a grand comic 
pantomime. The theatre will also undergo a thorough repair and redecoration, 
while several alterations will be made in the audience portion to insure comfort 
and convenience for my patrons ; though, as to decoration, ladies and gentle- 
men, nothing can at any time surpass in beauty the decoration I now behold— 
a full house—for, let a theatre be never so splendidly decorated, it will always 
look melancholy when those shabby and miserable wretches are present called 
empty benches. 

“In my programme at the commencement of the season several authors’ 
names were published who had furnished me pieces ; some have alfeady been 
produced, and the rest will appear in the course of the season ; while, in addi- 
tion to some of the first dramatists of the day who have promised me their aid, 
Mr. Planché will resume his brilliant pen for your amusement, and though Mr. 
Buckstone may not again ascend Parnassus, he will, no doubt, be found, with 
the assistance of his author, trying to get up something or other. Of the com- 
pany, ladies and gentlemen, while all the old favourites will remain, I shall be 
constantly adding new talent to it whenever it shall be found. We well know, 
according to the quotation from the tragedy of Cato, ‘ it is not in the power of 
mortals to command success’—though I confess my inability to conclude the 
quotation after the fashion of a certain country manager, who announced that 
“he’d do more than that; he’d do without it.’ No, ladies and gentlemen, 
though we cannot at all times command the smiles of the radiant goddess, I 
will do my best to endeavour to deserve them. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, again thanking you for your patronage, at the close of my ‘ trial trip in 
the little, but good ship ‘the Haymarket,’ and with fair hopes for the future, 
till October next I respectfully bid you farewell.” 


JoINT AUTHORSHIP IN Panis.—A dramatic piece, | 
de Panurge,” just produced at the Delassements Comiques, . ee 
the joint labours of no less than 25 authors, whose names are all yoo > the 

lay bills. Among them are those of Dumanoir, Dennery, Paul de Kock, De 
Jourcelle, Barriere, and Clairville. The occasion for this unprecedented com- 
bination was that the theatre found itself in a difficulty owing to the loss < its 
manager. This scheme was hit upon to enable the a to go ne a 
time as a republic. It is hoped that the novelty of joint-stoc authorship on 
such a large scale will be a sufficient attraction to fill a Boulevard theatre in the 
dog days—a problem of ne small difficulty. The critics, who in Paris always 
take some time before pronouncing an opinion, have not yet told us how the Pa- 
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New Books. 


A Viston or Farry Lanp, axp orser Poems. By William Gibson. 
Boston. Munroe & Co.—The peculiar excellencies and mannerisms 
of your true poet are oftener recognized and appreciated by his fel- 
low-singers, than by the world at large, and the critical few who judge 
for it. For, while the few are disputing his claims, and the world goes on 
its way unmindful of them, his own class are aware of his merits and de- 
fects, and are ready to imitate both. To be a poet—a trae poet—is to 
run the risk of being made ridiculous by imitations. Everybody imitated 
Byron in his day ; many imitated Wordsworth, towards the close of his; 
and now Tennyson, the next great original poet of this century, comes in 
for his share of distortion and absurdity. There is hardly a young ver- 
sifier of the present day, but is under his influence, and infected with his 
peculiarities. 

We should not have generalized thus on the volume of Mr. Gibson, 
whose name by the way we never remember to have met with before, did 
not what we have indicated above, while it applies to our young poets 
generally, bear directly on his particular case. Now, with a real poetic 
talent of his own, Mr. Gibson has done but little more than reproduce the 
feeling, and in some instances the versification, of certain portions of the 
poetry of Tennyson. And the poems which he has reproduced are not the 
best of this many-minded poet, being for the most part his more juvenile 
efforts,—as “ Marianna,” “ Eleanore,” and other of his ideal female por- 
traits. Our Boston friend evidently delights in fairy-land, and loves to 
tell of its brave knights and fair dames. As might have been expected 
however, he fails to give them sufficient individuality and distinctness. 
The rich picturesqueness of “The Lady of Shallott,” and the mystic sha- 
dows of“ Morte d’Arthur, are not to be found in his fairy poems, yet they 
contain some dainty lines, aud many quaint touches of melody. Ofa dif- 
ferent cast, and in their way, rather superior, are “ the other poems” al- 
luded to on the title-page. Some half dozen sonnets, which seem to have 
been written while on a cruise in the Mediterranean, (Mr. Gibson is, or 
was “a boy midshipman,”) are something more than promising. It is 
hardly safe to prophecy in a case like this, wherein so much depends on 
circumstances ; but it seems to us, at the least, that Mr. Gibson has at his 
command the threads which may be woven into poetry. 

Home Picrures. By Mrs. Mary Andrews Dennison. N. Y. Harpers.— 
There is no lack of merit of a certain order in these domestic tableaux, and 
they will probably be popular, at least for a while, not only on their own 
account, but because they belong to a class or school of books now much 
in demand. Written in imitation of the “ Diary of Lady Willoughby,” and 
the “ Household of Sir Thomas More,” they possess the good and bad 
points of those beautiful, but easily constructed books. There are a 
genuine homeliness and pathos about them, and considerable power in 
description ; and the story too, which settles so loosely into form, is quite 
interesting. 

Lire or B. R. Hayvon. By T. Taylor. London. Longman.—Let not 
the length of the subjoined criticism, borrowed from the London Spectator 
of the 9th ult., deter the reader from its perusal. It is in itself a most at- 
tractive biographical sketch. 


In the biography of a man who failed in attaining greatness, it is often 
difficult to discover in what his claim really consisted. About Haydon’s 
capacity for achieving greatness there is no question. His “ Judgment of 
Solomon” had in it full evidence of its author’s possessing some of the 
highest powers of a painter, if those powers were not then displayed in the 
highest degree. Design, composition, colour, expression, invention, and 
very subtile thought, were all there, as well as that mechanical dexterity 
which is the distinguishing means ofa painter. The picture, thehgh ina 
less degree, we think, than any other he ever painted, contained the germs 
of his great faults—exaggeration and distortion. Sometimes these quali- 
ties might only appear in the shape of forced expression or violent action ; 
but unless the picture was spiritless there they always were. The want 
of self-control and artistical training, a preposterous ambition, an ungov- 
ernable temperament, with a mind restless and ill <i ease from disappoint- 
ed vanity and other causes, pushed this exaggeration to an extreme. When 
the demands of a family, and a thoughtless expenditure, compelled him to 
** condescend” to smaller historical pieces and portraits, he failed ; and 
the man who had been year after year denouncing what Raffaelle and 
Titian had willingly undertaken, found out when he was driven to try, 
that, whether high art or low art, portraiture and history on a small scale 
were more than Ae could manage ; and at last he broke down even on his 
own ground. 

This innate tendency to exaggerate and distort, with a disposition at 
once violent and obstinate, and a vanity which is unparalleled in the 
self-confession if not in the thing, was the source of graver faults than any 
in painting. According to his own account, his childhood and his boyish 
days were distinguished for bursts of rebellious violence, which the in- 
dulgence of kindhearted but weak parents allowed to proceed unchecked. 
This fault of theirs was very soon avenged. Instead of assisting his 
father in his business of a printer and bookseller, he devoted himself to 
drawing, or amused himself by scampering about the country ; and in his 
eighteenth year, in defiance of his father’s wishes, his mother’s entreaties 
and tears, the arguments of friends, and the probability that he was des- 
troying a good family property, he determined to go to London and become 
a great painter. After long struggles, and asuccession of scenes in which, 
as he describes them, parental duty or feeling was ruthlessly set aside by 
himself, his father gave an unwilling consent ; andin the narrative which, 
many years later, he wrote of his departure, we see the man 


“ to botanize 
Over his mother’s grave” 


and soon after the funeral too. 

“My poor father, worn down with long sickness, the sad effect ‘of trying to 
drown remembrance in wine, tottered about me. I collected my books and 
colours—packed my things—and on the 13th of May 1804 took my place in the 
mail for the next day. The evening was passed in silent musing. Affection for 
home was smothered, not extinguished in me: I thought only of London—Sir 


~ Joshua—Drawing—Dissection—and High Art. 


“ The next day, I ate little, spoke less, and kissed my mother many times. 
When all my things were corded and packed mee for the mail, I hung about 


my mother with a fluttering at my heart, in which duty, affection, and ambi- 
tion, were struggling for the mastery. 


“ As evening approached I missed my mother. At last the guard's horn an- 
nounced the coming mail: I rushed up stairs, called her dear name, and was 
answered only by violent sobbings from my own bedroom. She could not speak 
—she could not see me— God bless you, my dear child!’ I could just make out 
in her sobbings. The guard became impatient ; I returned slowly down-stairs 
with my heart too full to speak, shook my father by the hand, got in, the trunks 


were soon on the top, the whip cracked, the horses pranced and started off— 
my career for life had begun ! 


‘ By degrees my feelings softened down, and when we got to Ridgway I 
actually studied at the inn-door the effect of sunset upon a man standing in its 
golden hue, and maturely thought how to paint it.” 


During the obscure struggles of an art-student in London, there is not 
much opportunity for self-display upon a large scale, though Haydon’s 
vanity appears in the prominent minuteness he gives to his own doings ; 
while the critical disposition which induces him to note his father’s ad- 
diction to drink (and the fact may be suspected of exaggeration) is con- 
stantly bringing out the failings of those from whom he sought and often 
received favours. His first step in life was owing to Jackson, then patro- 
nised by Lord Mulgrave, and to Wilkie, who had become famous by his 
“ Village Politicians.’ They spoke of him, and got him his first commis- 
sion ; they also introduced him to Lord Mulgrave, Sir George Beaumont, 
and others; when, according to tp the obscure youth who had 
really done nothing, however largely he might have talked, became a lion 
of the aristocracy. In return for which kindness, he abuses Lord Mul- 
grave, Sir George Beaumont, and the fashionable world by wholesale, as 
soon as they presume to have an opinion or wish of their own on the 
pictures they pay for, or suspend their attentions—ve probably from 
some indiscretion on the part of their protégé. And so it is nearly 
throughout. Everything connected with B. R. Haydon, “historical pain- 
ter,” is exaggerated, everything removed from him dwindled to the 
smallest point. Even his zeal for high art itself, on which he may be 
deemed unselfishly interested if on anything, is open to the suspicion of 
orginating in mortified vanity rather than love of a principle. He did 
not find out the abuses of the Academy till they hung his “ Dentatus” 
badly, declined to elect him an Associate, and (as he says) encouraged Sir 











George Beamont to refuse the picture of “ Macbeth,’ which Haydon paint- 


ed larger than was ordered. 

A conspicuous place in the Life is occupied by Haydon’s efforts to es- 
tablish “ high art,” to make art a national business, and to gain the pa- 
tronage of the aristocracy for large pictures, whether they have room for 
them or not, which were not and are not yet the fashion in this country : 
and Mr. Taylor, usually so sensible and even Rhadamanthine, rather gives 
into the painter’s views, that he had fallen upon evil days. A man who 
sets himself to reform a social or moral evil, to which a peoplezis habitua- 
ted, must make up his mind to opposition and discouragement, extending 
to martyrdom in the days of martyrs, A man who will insist upon pro- 
ducing an article for which there is no market must make up his mind to 
have his wares left upon his hands, whatever final success may attend 
upon the doctrine or the commodity. Ruin or loss in effecting a change 
is as much a moral law of nature, as that a man will be drowned if he per- 
sist in keeping his head under water isa pbysicallaw. Yet an exception, 
hardly to have been looked for, was made in favour of Haydon. His first 
picture of any mark or promise was “ Siccius Dentatus,”’ exhibited in 1810 ; 
by which he made 300 guineas. Four years ela before “ The Judg- 
ment of Solomon” was finished ; for (notwithstanding spasmodic efforts 
of industry, which probably injured his constitution, and could scarce- 
ly have been beneficial to his hand, eye, or mind) he seems to have 
been frequently idle. By the sale of the Judgment, a premium from 
the British Institution, and two trifles, he made upwards of £900 in 1814, 
Six years elapsed before the appearance of “ Christ’s Entrance into Jeru- 
salem ;” during which Sir George Beaumont took the Macbeth off his 
hands, and he painted on commission for Sir Thomas Phillips “ Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden.” This at least was a subject of high art; it was 
to be of large size ; it was a munificent commission ; and it was a failure, 
—we really believe, mainly because he had got £300 on account, and 
he did not like to work on the subject for another, even if the choice were 
hisown. The exhibition of the Jerusalem, in 1820, produced him a net 
£1570 ; he refused £1000 for the picture ; and in 1816 and 1820 he recei- 
ved upwards of £800 for premiums for pupils. Thus, in ten years, not- 
withstanding his temper, his arrogance, his clamours, his insults alike to 
friends and foes, he made some £4000, and it rested with himself to have 
added another £1000, by means of his art : what he got from patrons asa 
direct gift, or as a gift in the form of a loan, is not very clear; but within 
this period, or two years later, it amounted to at least £2000, or an average 
of £600 a year. So much for the injustice, the coldness, the apathy, and 
what not, on the part of patrons and the public. 

An allowance, we readily admit, must be made for the uncertainty of 
income ; as, whatever the theory would seem to be, a man whose income 
is irregular generally forestals it on a liberal principle: but Haydon’s 
average, without the Jerusalem though including his eleemosynary aid, 
was about £400 a year, and £1500 from the Jerusalem ought certainly to 
have paid off any debts contracted by a man who, according to his own 
account, was a model of the strictest economy. Notwithstanding all his 
wailings, his debts and difficulties were evidently owing to himself. Chan- 
trey and Wilkie came to London almost penniless, and without a soul to 
back them. Haydon left his family in defiance of their wishes, and we 
have seen that he represents his father as broken down by intemperance 
in 1804. That father, however, “maintained” him till 1810, when he 
stopped. It might be that he thought of Haydon’s sister, or of Haydon’s 
age—two-and-twenty—or that he had that year gained by Dentatus 300 
guineas. However, Haydon was then left to his own resources. In 1812 
he was in debt £600; and in debt, despite of four “ whitewashings,”’ and 
an admitted average of £1000 a year in late years, he remained to the end 
of his life. Some of it might be mismanagement; some of it interest 
and law-expenses; but the whole really originated in recklessness and 
extravagance. He had no anxious forecastings about his affairs; never 
giving debt a thought, till he was, as the phrase is, “ troubled,” and then 
dismissing the matter when he had contrived to stave it off. As the ob- 
ject of the work before us is to represent the “historical painter” as a 
victim to the apathy of patrons and the public, although a model of 
parsimony, evidence of the fact does not abound. Enough, however, is 
unconsciously let out. A story evidently relating to an early period of 
his life says something of when “I got off my horse.” In 1812, we 
read that got “entangled with an infernal woman.” As soon as 
he was released from prison the first time, he took an expensive house 
in a fashionable neighbourhood. In 1845, the year before his death, we 
read-- 


“ July 8th.—Eight days have passed, and it is a fact I have only worked two. 
I wonder the earth does not open! 





‘In the City all day. An execution certain. Bennoch and Twentyman, 
as usual, saved me. ut what a condition to paint in after forty-one years 
practice !”” 

Soon after, we find— 

“ August 18th.—Went with the boys to the old Ship Tavern, Greenwich, to 
eat white-bait ; and spent the day in the Park, inhaling the pure air, and en- 
joying myself immensely.” 

But. it would be idle to multiply instances after the following from 1840— 

“ May 21st.—Worked and finished the Juliet, and hope to conclude to-morrow. 
100 guineas in five weeks is twenty guineas a week ; not enough to save out of, 
though I am grateful. 

When pecuniary embarrassments constitute the staple subject of a 
man’s journal for five-and-twenty years,—writs, executions, and pawning 
his goods, including clothes and spectacles, forming the incidents of the 
narrative—and he deliberately tells us he cannot save out of twenty 
guineas a week, there is evidently no help for him. 

Although somewhat wearying at last from iteration and monotony, 
these pecuniary difficulties open up some curious saddening scenes, but 
saying much for the milk of human kindness. Landlords, eating-house 
keepers, creditors, bailiffs, lawyers, the nobility, and the public at large, 
in respectively different ways, rendered him sympathy and assistance. 
Though the steeled jailor is not often the friend of man, Haydon occasion- 
ally found the bailiff so. 

“ The officer behaved like a man. I told him I must shave, and begged him 
to walk into the painting-room. He did so; and when I came down, I found 
him perfectly agitated at Lazarus. ‘ Oh, my God! sir,’ said he, ‘ I won’t take 
you. Give me your word to meet me at twelve at the attorney’s, and I will take 
it.” Ididso. At the attorney’s we argued the point, and I beat him in the 
presence of the ofiicer. I proved the gross injustice of the proceeding ; and the 
officer said ‘ he'd be damned if he did not see me through it.’ I appointed the 
evening to arrange finally. ‘ But you must remain in the officer's custody,’ 
said the attorney. ‘ Not he,’ said the officer : ‘let him give me his word, and 
I'll take it, though IT am liable to pay the debt.’ I did so; and this man, who 
never saw me in his life, left me free till night. At night I settled everything. 
* * * Jn the evenirg I went to the sheriff’s house ; and as I waited in his 
parlour, saw the taxgatherer’s paper over the chimney for taxes due, with a 
note of a peremptory nature! Here is a picture of a human day, of human be- 
ings, human delusions, human absurdities, and human law.” 

Haydon seemed from a very early period to have entertained the notion 
that people were bound to keep him, and he borrowed from friends (who 
really had often less meaus than himself) or applied to patrons without 
scruple. For many of the latter years of his life his applications degene- 
rated into something very like begging-letters, occasionally veiled by dun- 
ning for commissions. His conduct to Peel isasample. Peel gave him a 
commission for Napoleon musing at St. Helena, and his own price, £100. 
As soon ashe got this he was dissatisfied ; thought it should have been 
£200 or £300; that Peel ought to have given him these sums ; and though 
the patron sent him £30 additional, he was not silenced, but pertinaci- 
ously pestered him, till he drew forth this sensible letter,—a clincher for 
any other man, but it had no effect upon Haydon. 

‘ ** Sir—I beg leave to decline acceding to the proposition which you have made 
o me. 

‘“« T think it rather hard, that because I manifested a desire to assist you in 
your former difficulties, | should be exposed to the incessant applications | have 
since received from you. As I see no difference in your case trom that of other 
artists,—as in truth | am obliged constantly to decline the applications of others, 
who are suffering from the present state of political excitement,—-I cannot give 
you commissions for pictures I do not require. 

‘‘ T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, : 

“« 24th May, 1832. Rosert PEEL.” 

Asa painter, bis life was a failure. Indeed, for many years before his 
déath, it is difficult to fancy that even Haydon himself could imagine his 
pictures had anything to do with « high art.” Ina great purpose of his 
life, impressing the importance of art as a public object, and the necessity 
of its encouragement by the state, he succeeded. This was done less by 
his example than by his precepts. His attacks upon the Academy, his at- 
tack upon Payne Knight under the pretence of expounding the beauties 
of the Elgin marbles, his frequent appeals to the public by the press and 


to intimate that had he been subjected to restraint in childhood 
and youth, he would have been able toe more control over his 
tongue, and actions, in riper years. It is possible that if he had 
placed under a master in his art whom he ted, that his de: 
extray ce and self-will, as well in the treatment as choice of 
jects, might have been lessened or cured. About the general moral 
is no question : about the effect on Haydon there may be doubts. 
cannot help thizking that his self-will and self-importance verged upon 


insanity. 

Haydon’s training for his art, and his struggles with his creditors, form 
a large portion of the Life; but there are oe and very interesting mat- 
ters in it. Except in his fits of idleness, Haydon’s activity was incessant. 
When not painting or reading, he was writing. His journal eontains 
criticisms on the works he saw, or the ideas that rose in his mind on the 
principles and practice of art ; and though these, like every thing else he 
said or did, contain exaggeration or distortion, and must be received with | 
caution, yet they are well worth reading for their force and keenness, of 
ten for their justness. The most attractive parts of the book are the pio- 
tures of men and society, and the anecdotes with which it is profusely 
studded. Haydon’s nature was social, or, perhaps more accurately, he was 
fond of personal display ; and from a boy he mixed a good deal with his 
fellow men. The gregarious and gessipy nature of most artists, his acti- 
vity, his own position, or rather the position he claimed for himse 
the undoubted merit of Solomon, Jerusalem, and Lazarus, introdaoad 
to high society, as his pecuniary difficulties made him familiar with men 
ofallsorts. Whatever he observed or heard worth noticing he jotted down 
with that vigour of thought which was innate, and that clearness of per- 
ception, especially for external traits, which is cultivated by a painter's 
training. To what extent his native disposition to colour eve thing ac- 
cording to his mood of mind, or its relation to himself may have influenced 
his written pictures, we do not profess to settle. Whenever the merit of 
other artists or their character, if at the time they are in any way op- 
posed to Haydon, is in question, the reader must take the matter “ cum 
grano.” On indifferent subjects there seems little reason to doubt his re- 
pressaeenian, beyond his natural tendency to make everything Hay- 

onish. 

Although he abused portrait-painting the greater part of his life, and 
never succeeded in it, probably some of the happiest portion of his career 
is connected with portraiture. Notwithstanding his democratic coarse- 
ness and his professions of independence, Haydon had a strong taint of 
the tuft hunter. He was never happier that when with a listening 
—unless he could tarn the peer into a prince. When Lord Grey commis- 
sioned him to paint the “ Reform Banquet,” he was introduced, under the 
Premier’s auspices, to the Ministers and the heroes of the Reform Bill 
The painter was happy, the journaiist rarely more amusing. Of all the 
sitters, Lord Melbourne seems to have pleased him the most , and he comes 
out exceedingly well in Haydon’s pages. 

“«* October 13th.—Lord Melbourne sat again today, with great amiability, I 
asked him point-blank several ae, I was very much delighted with his ex- 
ceeding oy Np pergg and I hope I have hit his expression. He asked about 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Keats, and Shelley ; and seemed much amused at my anec- 
— a never had a pleasanter sitter—a delightful, frank, easy, unaffected man 
of fashion. 

“ ¢ There is nothing like ’em, when they add intelligence to breeding.’ 

“«] spoke of Lord Durham’s return. Dead silence. I talked of Firming. 


ham. A sort of hint as te Scholefield and Attwood—a passing opinion, yet 
confidential.’ 


“¢ The whole sitting was entertaining ; and now, if he is only pleased with 
his own head, it will do.’ ” 


This acquaintance Haydon took care not to let drop ; and he must have 
bored Lord Melbourne terribly when he became Premier, with his views 
on the duty of Government towards art, &c. In fact, a Minister more at- 
tentive to business must have cut him short. Amid all Melbourne’s in- 
souciances, however, there are traits of feeling; and here is one. 


“« January 13th.—Read my second lecture at the Mechanics’ Institution on 
the bones, with great applause, and introduced the naked figure. 

‘« [ told them all if they did not get rid of every feeling of indelicacy in on 
the naked form, and did not relish its abstract beauty, taste for want art w 
never be rooted amongst them. This was received with applause, and I broke 
the ice for ever. I always said the middle classes were sound, and I am sure of 
it. I was obliged totake my black coat out of pawn to lecture in ; and this morn- 
ing, when all my friends are congratulating me, in walks an execution for £50. 
I wrote to Lord Melbourne, Peel, and Duke of Bedford. Lord Melbourne di- 
rectly sent me a check for £70. This was kindhearted. He told me I must not 
think him hard, but decidedly he could not repeat it. I concluded my gratefal 
reply by telling him that I should think nothing hard but his building the House 
of Lords without pictures—at which he laughed heartily, I will be bound.” 
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Notwithstanding the mild dignity of Grey, and the various noble que 
lities of the other noble persons, as soon as Haydon got hold of ro he 
preferred it to nobility. Withan instinct akin to Falstaff’s at Gad’s 
he discovered a “ true prince” in the jolly old Duke of Sussex. 

“¢ February 23d.—Duke of Sussex sat amiably. I never saw anything like 
it. He exceeds all my sitters for patience and quiet. There he sat smoking and 
talking. I felt quite easy, and sketched with more ease than | ever did before. 


He talked on all subjects. I hit him, and he was pleased. No interruption 
whatever took place.’ 


“+ T found him regarding the National Gallery now with a very different feel- 
ing to what he held before, and I plainly see I have had effect in high life.’ 

‘« «¢ 25th—Finished the Duke of Sussex till he comes. There is literally as 
much difference between a royal person and a mere nobleman as between ano- 
bleman and a plebeian. Such is the effect of breeding and habit.’ ”’ 

* * * “With pity or with terror tear my heart” is the test of the dra- 
matic poet. The heart is not much touched in these volumes ; the mise- 
ries of the hero being so obviously the result of his own conduct. The in- 
tellect is moved with something of a tragic interest, in watching the blind, 
uncertain, pertinacious struggles of the young artist in his aspirations 
towards excellence ; in viewing the mistakes of his middle life, and the 
degradation of his latter years; while the vision of his untimely end 
looms gloomily over all, like the inevitable catastrophe of a tragedy, specu- 
lations on suicide curiously enough sometimes turning up in the journals. 
There is also great dramatic unity of character: “ the hero preserves his 
consistency to the last.” The first dozen pages of his life is a type of the 
temper and habits of his whole career. Besides this interest, there are, as 
we have intimated, many thoughts on art, many sketches of — 
characters and strange scenes, with many pictures and anecdotes of 
leading names that figured before the world for forty years of a stir- 
ring period. It is a Benvenuto Cellini of the nineteenth century, with 
greater force, a deep tragedy, and more self-importance, if that be 

ossible. wie ®k 
4 The first volume of the work consists of Haydon’s completed autebio- 
graphy. begun towards the end of his life. The other two volumes are ar- 
ranged by Mr. Taylor from the painter’s journals, of which he left behind 
him twenty-seven folio volumes, And admirably has the editor falfilled 
his task. Doubts may be raised as to the propriety of suppressing some 
passages, and objections made as to the insertion of others; but the ques- 
tions in either case are much more easily raised than settled. The selec- 
tions strike us as being made with as much judgment and acumen as it 
was possible to display ; and the connecting passages, though few in num- 
ber, masterfully exhibit Haydon’s position at the time, and call the read- 
er’s attention to moral or social peculiarities with great fairness and jus- 
tice. The closing estimates seem to us the weakest. So far from think- 
ing Haydon unfortunate in his age, we think the reception of his Solomon 
and Jeruselem, and the a-sistance he received in the interim, remarkable 
proofs of justice and generosity ; for, directly or indirectly, he had been 
virulently abusing numbers of those who assisted him. The estimate of 
Haydon as a painter, contributed by an artist-friend of Mr. Taylor, we 
think harsh. That Haydon’s later works justify all that may be said 
against them, must be conceded ; but we think his two great productions 
exhibit some of the highest qualities of the greatest artist, though dashed 
there, as they were finally rendered nugatory, by want of early training 
and the power of mental self-control.—_London Spectator. 


Mitrrary Lire Iv Avcerta. By the Count P. De Castellane. Hurst. 
London.—Of a work of this sort—too rambling and confused in plan to 
be called history, yet containing many materials by which history may 
hereafter considerably profit -a work, too, written without any of those 
merits which are essentially literary—the production of a subordinate 
officer, who professes to dislike and undervalue that which enabled Julius 
Cwxsar to impart imperishable durability to his military ““ Commentaries,” 
we mean that which the Count de Castellane considers “clerkship”—of a 
work of this description we cannot better give an account than by men- 
tioning the materials of which it consists, and briefly characterizing the 
manner in which they are treated. We will first mention the defects, and 





Parliamentary petitions, his pertinacious besetting of great men and mi- 
nisters, and finally his itinerant lectures on art, (which he first had re- 
course to as a means of raising money,) had great effect. So far as any 
individual conduced to the establishment of schools of art and the picto- l 
rial decoration of the New Houses of Parliament, Haydon was the man. 
Mr. Taylor ascribes this wholly to his writings; but such is hardly the 
case. The celebrity of the artist aided the autbor. A mere critic, essay- 
ist, or lecturer, could not have spoken with the authority of the painter of 
th> Judgment of Solomon, the Jerusalem, and the Lazarus. 

The necessity of discipline is the moral of Haydon’s life ; and he seems 


then the merits, of the work. No one brilliant passage occurs in the whole 
book—-no a rg age author succeeds in impressing on the mind 
of his reader. The style is that of a hasty diary by one who, if he had 
taken time, must nevertheless have failed to produce any very striking 
effect, and who, the more important his subject, would have failed the 
more conspicuously. For instance, the best pieces of narrative and des- 
cription in this by no means finished production are invariably those which 
relate to the smallest incidents and the simplest objects. A trivial chat 
on a wet and stormy night, in a hostile country, between officers of differ- 
ent regiments, meeting under the same tent, in the midst of a wild cam- 
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is more successfully recorded than any of the movements of the 

: and the mabari-camel is more graphically portrayed than any 

goene of battle, or any eminent character, or any counsel or measure of 
. The reader walks somewhat drearily through these recollections ; 
‘cannot be said to carry him away, or to carry him at all. Yet we 

e Castellane gives a just general 


are far from wishing to deny that M. 

idea of “ military in —_—, or that, in this sense, he fully dischar; 

the responsibility of the title which he has given to his work. What the 
had to suffer, what was the 


— character of the Arab tribes, 
Europe, what was the nature of the 
eaneneel. bik MAN TEia ie tearnet thom 
mmentaries.” But of all the notable pasneam ween he under- 
takes to sketch, not one stands vividly or clearly the mind’s eye ; 
still less is there one who is fully or completely drawn ; a few indistinc 
wavering traits, and then a mass of details about other topics. Of all the 
combats narrated, not one is so described as either to add anything to the 
science of the military student, or strongly to interest any unprofessional 
Ofall the spots particularised, not one—no, not one—is so repro- 
Booed as to leave either a map or a picture on the mind. There is noth- 
minently natural in the style ; and yet there is ne art. This last 
y may be thought an advantage by people who, in the proper 
gense of the word, are not accustomed to think at all. Because the pro- 
found art of the ‘“ Commentaries,” or the instinctive genius of the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” for example, may have imparted an exquisite simplicity to 
certain lite master-pieces, some persons imagine that what they ad- 
mire so much is the effect of carelessness and of a sort of excellent disdain 
ofall rule. We cannot stop to show how false and ludicrous this notion 
is. The want of design is as fatal to a writing as it would be to a shoe. 
A book without art is as bad asa garden without art. Nature itself, in 
“ wild state, is the work of design, the design, too, of an Author who is 
Bat, to give an idea of the substance of this “ Military Life,” &c., though 
it opens with 1843, it contains a few disconnected retrospects and tra i- 
tions, the former extending back to the origin of the war, and the latter 
to some centuries ago. he first prominent subject is General Changar- 
nier, whose recent position in Paris and present exile, make his name ad- 
ditionally interesting. The opinion which Count de Castellane expresses 
of his military talents and qualities is extremely high. What he did is all 
confusion —a cloud of dust--nothing distinct—here, there, without se- 
quence, without impression, in the pages before us. Then comes Cavig- 
nace, destined to a still more notable history. The future Dictator of the 
French Republic was then Colonel of Zouaves, a regiment, half Arabian, 
half French, accoutred like Europeans, but clad much like Kabyles, who 
ished themselves as much, at least in Algeria, as any other body 
that fought under the ensign of the Gallic cock. Of the two distinguished 
soldiers whom we hav mentioned, Changarnier rose more rapidly in the 
African war: but a more desperate achievement is related by M. de Cas- 
tellane of Cavaignac. We allude to the terrible two days’ fight in which 
he broke the courage of the Kabyle tribes of Ouar Sennis, at the “ defiles 
of death ,” as the place is called by the natives, or, as it isknown geograpi- 
‘cally, the defile of Oued Foddha. Of Changarnier, however, or rather of 
his repute, a particular is preserved by our author, which is interesting. 
So uniformly successful was he, and so rapid in achieving success, that the 
troops used to say: “Avec le Changarnier cela sent toujours le mouton” 
with Changarnier there is always the smell of mutton on the wind). 
ext we have many traditions of the tribes, many general anecdotes, some 
ital notices of the French soldier’s living and of his life—not a few he- 
roic instances of his death; the mode of march in Algeria; with a 
long account of General de Lamoriciére : and sketches of Generals 
Bedeau, Canrobert, and St. Arnaud, now Marshal and high in office under 
Napoleon III, Some of the Arab chieftains are also noticed, especially 
the brutal Bou Maza, of whom a horrible story is told. But where is Abd- 
el-Kader ? Hamlet scarcely appears in his own tragedy. The concluding 
aes are, ‘Life at the Outposts ;” “a Winter Campaign ;” and “the 
or Great Desert.” 
On the whole, this book is the evidence of an eye-witness ; the evidence 
Being useful, the witness thoroughly honest, and the subject varied and 
important.--London News. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 


The report on the Census of 1851, just published, is a most interesting 
and valuable document. It is interesting as a book, and valuable as an 
authentic account of the number and distribution of the great British peo- 
ple in the middle of the nineteenth century. Future historians will find 


how such a war differed from a war 
in which the long struggle 
his “ 


the time when was united to the mainland of Europe at the point 
where now run the Straits of Dover. But the Celts, or ancient British 
are the earliest people in England of whom history makes mention. 
To these was added a Roman element, on the conquest of the mainland 
by Caesar and his legions. Then was added the Saxon, or English element, 
on the descent of hordes of the Picts and Angles along the southern and 
eastern coasts. And lastly were added the peculiarly naval element, 
which has given to England its maritime character, and carried our ships 
and commerce all over the world,—we mean the Danish and Norwegian 
settlers. Ata very early period, the northern pirates began to make 
their descents upon the eastern coast, and, indeed, at all points—north, 
east, south, and_west. You may still trace them by the names which they 
ve, and which still cling to the bays and points and havens where they 
anded. As Mr. Graham, the registrar-general, observes in the Census 
Report :— 
he greater part of the islands, and of points on the coast terminating 
in ay, ey, a (island), ness (promontory), holm, as well as others bear 
names which the Northmen gave them ; and were seized, partly for the 
Pp of commerce, but more commonly as naval stations, from which 
they could harry and tax the coasts and inland country. An island was 
a market, a warehouse, and a castle to these Northmen, who, bred round 
the sinuosities of the Danish peninsula, the recesses of the Baltic, and the 
| fiords of Norway, practised their arts as udal farmers, fishermen, and 
merchants ; for, anchors,—built ships that lived on the Atlantic,— 
fought incessantly along their own coast, from the Elbe to the Naze, to 
Drontheim, Lofoden Islands, Cape North ; and in the eighth century, and 
the centuries following, sailed in fleets, at one time en the east and 
west coasts of Great Britain ; at another, either round France, Portugal, 
and Spain, into the Mediterranean, or to Iceland and the coasts of North 
America. Men of the Atlantic, in their ships—their sea-horses, their ocean- 
skates, as they called their craft,they braved the dangers of the rocks 
and the waves at sea--where their foes never met them,—the arms of 
Celts, Gauls, and Saxons, on land, and succeeded in effecting permanent 
setlements in France and England. As the Jutes and Saxons settled on 
the south coast, so the Danes held, and have left the most permanent traces 
in Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. The Norwegians for some time made the Orkneys the great centre 
of their expeditions. Rollo, from whom William I. was the fifth in des- 
cent, was some time in the Orkneys before he conquered Normandy ; and 
the Northmen from the islands extended their power over the Hebrides, 
Ireland, and the coast of France. 

‘As the organization of the great nations on the mainland advanced, 
the relative power of the Northmen declined ; and it was impossible that 
the inhabitants of the small islands round Britain could long resist the 
power of even the Gaelic population—little given to the sea, as it has 
always been,—which gradually recovered fts ground, and diffused its lan- 
guage over the Hebrides and the Isleof Man. In Caithness, the Orkneys, 
and the Shetland, the Norse language, as well as the men, held its ground, 
and has latterly given way to pure English, while the Gaelic is spoken in 
the Highlands. 

“The Scandinavian race survives in its descendants round the coast of 
the British Isles ; and the soul of the old Viking still burns in the seamen 
of the British fleet, in the Deal boatmen, in the fishermen of the Orkneys, 
and in that adventurous, bold, discreet, skilful, mercantile class, that has 
encircled the world by its peaceful conquests. What the Greeks were in 
a Mediterranean Sea, the Scandinavians have been in the Atlantic 

cean. 

At present, the Celtic element predominates towards the western parts 
of England, Scotland and Ireland ; The Saxon, Pictish, and Danish pre- 
dominate in the Lowlands of Scotland; and the Norwegian in the Shet- 
lands, Orkneys, Caithness, and along the coast of Sutherland—their 
Southern land. The South-eastern counties of England are mainly Saxon, 
largely intermixed in the midland counties with the Celtic and Danish 
elements ; while along the counties on the North-east coast, particularly 
in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, the Danish 
element largely predominates, though abundantly mixed with the descen- 
dants of the Celtic and Saxon tribes. The navy of England is chiefly 
manned by the men of the east coast, who take to the sea as to their 
native element. Nelson, Cook, Collingwood, and many of our greatest 
captains, have been Danes in valour and enterprise. Nelson was a Dane 
even in his name. Of the 124,744 seamen in the Merchant Service, on 
board ship in ports, or at sea ; and the 6,440 seamen on board vessels be- 
longing to the Royal Navy, on the night of March 31st, 1851, we will 
venture to say that, when the further report of their places of birth is pub- 
lished, it will be found that a large majority of them belong to the towns 








cause for wonder, on the perusal of such documents as this, at the daring, 
the enterprize, and the social activity of that heterogeneous collection of 
human beings belonging to nearly all races—Celtic, Teutonic, Celto- 
Iberian, Roman, and Gothic,—-inhabiting the islands, scattered along the 
north-western borders of Europe, and who, spreading themselves over the 
world, have planted colonies in the remotest regions, entered into trading 
relations with all peoples, and made their power felt in the furthest ends 
of the earth. 

@The “British Isles” is really the correct designation of our country. 
Great Britain is only one of a multitude of islands which rise out of the 
waters between the Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. Next to Great 
Britain, the larger islands are Ireland, the Isle of Man, Anglesey, the Isle of 
Wight, the Channel Islands, the Shetland Isles, the Orkneys,—these last 
having a mainland encircled by small islands, and bare rocks, which sea- 
fowl inhabit, fishermen in their boats visit, and shepherds sometimes dwell 
on during summer. Not less than five hundred islands and rocks, forming 
the British Isles, have been numbered ; and of these, one hundred and 
seventy-five were found inhabited on the morning of March 31st, 1851, on 
which day the Census was taken, 

The principal islands lie along the western coasts of Great Britain, 
Treland vege phe. the front rank. West of the mainland of Scotland, ex- 
tend lines of islands, rugged and rocky, against whose sides beats the 
Atlantic Ocean, whose waves extend in an unbroken expanse from the 
far-off coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, and rave and break against 
the iron-ribbed Orkneys and Shetlands on their way to the coasts of Nor- 

. There are but few inhabited islands along the east coast, the prin- 
being Holy Island and Coquet, off the coast of Northumberland ; 
there is also the little island of Inchcolm, off the coast of Fife, with a popu- 
lation of one,-—-a solitary man, a farm-labourer, having charge,of thirty 
acres of land. Of the two hundred Hebrides, eighty-one are inhabited ; of 
the sixty-seven Orkneys, twenty eight are inhabited; of the hundred 
Shetland Isles, only twenty-seven are inhabited. 

St. Kilda is the remotest western island in the whole British group. It 
is seventy miles distant from the mainland of Skye, one of the Hebrides. 
St Kilda rises to the height of 1,500 feet above the waves of the Atlantic. 
Rocks and inaccessable precipices surround it, except at one point on the 
north side, where there is a rocky bay; and another on the south-east 
side, where there is a landing-place, which leads up to the village of St. 

, & quarter of a mile from the sea, on the sleping base of a steep hill. 

This is the only inhabited place in the island. The population is 110, in 

thirty-two families, principally of the names of Gillies, MacDonald, Mac- 

quien, and Ferguson, and they principally subsist by fishing, small tillage, 

and sea-fowl, which haunt the rocky shores of the island in vast numbers. 

The men all describe themselves as “ farmers and birdcatchers” in the 

—. schedule which they filled up,—each farmer occupying about 

acres of land. Eight females described themselves as “ weaverees”’ 

in “wool.” The mildness of the air covers the island with verdure ; but 

the crops of oats and barley are often destroyed by terrific storms. The 

tor sends a yearly supply of meal to the island, without which the 

tants would often be in great want. Tradition says, that for about 

200 years the population has been nearly stationary, numbering only 

about a hundred persons; though on one occasion the inhabitants were 

reduced to four by the scourge of small-pox. The dwellings of the poor 

ange who breathe the purest air of fhe sea and sky out of doors, are 

through their ignorance, dirtier than the dens of wild animals. There 

is a manse or parsonage, and a church, but no clergyman nor medical 
maa resident in the island. 

The extent of ocean covered by the British Isles is very great. They 
extend from Jersey in the south, to Unst in the Shetland group, over 
eleven degrees of latitude; the night at Unst being, in the summer 
gelstice, three hours shorter than it is at Jersey. Unst anchors amidst 

and storms; Jersey reposes amidst beauty and fertility. In the 

, vegetation is stunted and scanty ; in the latter, it is rich and lus- 

Only oats and bere grow in the Shetlands, and these do not always 

come to maturity ; but the vine and all kinds of garden produce flourish 

 Imxuriantly in Jersey. Then, again, Lowestoft Ness, on the east coast of 

Suffolk, lies ten degrees of longitude apart from St. Kilda; so th: sun 

rises and sets thirty-nine minutes on the east coast of England before it 
rises and sets on St. Kilda. 

The historical origin of the heterogeneous population of the British 
Isles, made up as it is of many races and tribes, is an interesting ques- 
tiea, very tersely and graphically discussed in the Census Report. First, 


were occupied by the Celts,—though it is, we believe, a speculation 
at Fcofenscr Phillips, that they were inhabited by a still older people, at 


ont villages along the east coast,—the sites of the old Danish popu- 
lation. 

There are many other curious facts brought to light in these interesting 
Population Returns, which we will bring under the notice of our readers 
in an early number. 


—_—___>—____- 


JUVENILE MENDICANTS IN LONDON. 


This metropolis certainly is ‘he mostself-inconsistent place in the world. 
Everything that is said of it points to that feature of its character. It is 
a place, people say, where you can get everything for your money—every- 
thing, be it good, or be it ever soabominable. Itisa place where nobody 
knows his neighbour, and where half the world knows not how the other 
half lives. It is a place where extremes meet, and where splendour 
is next door to misery. Like old Rome, it is the common sink of nations, 
where everybody may consort with his kind, or hide his wretchedness in 
the solitude of a crowd. One thing we have here in fuller development 
than may be found in any other city of Europe. We have a whole popu- 
lation of mendicants, or rather of people professing mendicancy. This is 
a strange thing to be said of acity which boasts its good sense, its mora- 
lity, its enlightenment, its organization, its regard to sound economical 
principles, and its ey to the vulgar old prejudice which ascribed 
a positive virtue to almsgiving. Here we are all sound economists ; we 
all despise the abbeys that sucked up all the wealth of the land, and, for 
a pretence, kept crowdsof beggars at their gates ; we all think a beggar 
worse than a sinner, inasmuch as he sins at another’s expense ; we are all 
thrifty, and have an eye the main chance ; we are all fastidously 
neat and clean; we are all jealous for an appearance in the eyes of 
foreigners ; yet we all give to beggars. It is the father of the family 
who is the chief delinquent. Whatever his wife saves in tea, butter, 
or beer, he throws away upon beggars. He saves sixpence by screw- 
ing a cabman, and gives it to a fellow whom no cabman would trust 
near his stand. The husband, always the biggest talker, is the 
weak point of domestic fortress. He gives, gives, gives, and has only 
courage to confess the half of his infatuated benevolence. To this re- 
spectable paterfamilias, the model householder of London society, and 
the most self-sufficient being that walks the earth, we mainly owe the ex- 
istence of such a mass of mendicancy as is to be found nowhere else on 
the globe. It is true that the English make beggars wherever they go, 
and are, therefore, sure enough to find them. Wherever the tourist roams 
over the continent he finds the invariable little bareheaded, barefooted 
boy, mumbling “ Un petit sou ?” or some equivalent appeal. But it is 
the Englishman who makes the little wretch; the natives have too high 
an appreciation of their coppers. Everywhere we are scolded for de- 
moralizing the poor. In London we have it all our own way, and we have 
reduced the poor to the lowest scale of morals. It has come to this, that 

ou will encounter more beggars, of one sort or another, in a walk from 
Westminster Abbey to Oxford-street than you willina tour from London 
to Switzerland, whether you go by Paris or by the Rhine. You may be 
a week at Brussels without being molested, except by a woman offering 
you a bouquet as you step into your carriage, or by an old cripple who 
offers you holy water at the Cathedral. Yet Belgium, we are assured b 
our Handbooks, is a priest-ridden, pauper-eaten country. Then what is 
London? 

What is to be done? The only effectual remedy would be to put every 
gentleman in the metropolis into the condition ascribed by the member 
for Middlesex to a certain nameless duke—that is. to take away his 
breeches pocket. There are ladies, also, to whom some corresponding pro- 
cess would be necessary ; but in general the fair sex have too much res- 
pect for honest industry, and too little for idleness, to surrender the fruits 
of the one to the other. Man, however, is a free agent, and an Englishman 
in particular will do what he likes with hisown. Asa Brighton fisherman 
observed ofan ugly monster called a storm-fish or a sea-devil, or some- 
thing of that sort, *‘ He has breeches pockets like a Christian.’’ The En- 
glishman, alieni appetens, sui profusus, goes about distributing /argesses 
like the rapacious knights of old. You may as well make it penal to bribe 
an elector as to give to beggars. Parliamentary corruption and indiseri- 
minate charity are institutions of the realm, and will probably outlive 
this and many generations. Whatever is to be done, and the public must 
do it either by a stricter police, or by some method which shall combine 
philanthropy with good order. The latter is the course proposed by two 
measures lately introduced by Lord Shaftesbury in the Lords, and Mr. 

in the Commons. It is proposed to capture all our young beg- 


Adderle 
gars pe f send them to the workhouse, to be vexed with alittle wholesome 
discipline. 





The wicked fathers, if they can be found, are to pay the ex- 


penses. At present there is no other place than the workhouse for the 
reception of such small fry, for we have had enough of sending them to 
college—that is, to Lord Shaftesbury is the St. Nicholas of the 
London hierology—the paipen of children—but he finds it n to in- 
voke the assistance of Parliament. Ragged Schools will not counteract 
the temptations of niendicancy. The truth is, there is a love of 

the more precarious the better—in the British nature. Some fish for gud- 
geons and some for b ; and we have no doubt there is as much 
pleasure in extracting a shilling from a fat gentleman in Trafal uare 
as in bringing down a woodcock in the Highlands. There are excellent 
diggings in all the metropolitan eae ooag much more worth the at- 
tention of the enterprising than those of the “ Ovens” or Mount Bendigo. 
Nothing will prevent the young Celts at large in this city from an amuse- 
ment so profitable, and so entirely to their taste. So it is pro to 
catch the young vagabonds and do something with them. At all events, 
this is better than leaving alone, where leaving alone is certain ruin. It 
is bad economy to let young mendicants develope into thieves ; it is pru- 
dery to stand upon constitutional ceremony with them ; it is a fatal in- 
dulgence to respect a liberty they know so little how to use; so by 
all means lay hold on them, and do what can be done with our too pre- 
cocious pupils. 

If anybody will suggest a better remedy than Lord Shaftesbury’s, or 
rather his and Mr. Adderley’s in combination, we should like to hear it, 
for the evil has come to a great head, and the character as well as the 
morality of the metropolis is compromised in the present state of things. 
We will venture to say there is more indiscriminate charity in the streets 
of this metropolis than there was at the gates of the religious houses in 
the days of medieval almsgiving. There must, therefore, be at least as 
much demoralization. Let people just reflect what the young beggar 
must grow into. As surely as a tadpole will change into a frog, the little 
fellow who pursues you the length of a street with the stump of a broom 
in his hand will one day pick your pockets, and be a frequent charge on 
the county-rates and national Exchequer. The mere expense of juvenile 
crime is terrible enough, but that expense is only a measure and type, of 
a worse moral cost. Our juvenile offenders in the Pentonville and other 
reformatory prisons cost us each more than £50 per annum, taking all ex- 
penses into account. That is, it really costs as much to keep a young 
scamp from picking and stealing as to send a gentleman’s son to a respec- 
table boarding school. Yet, when a young pickpocket has once cost this 
£50 a-year, he will probably be a pensioner ou the State for the rest of 
his life ; and, whenever he is not in prison, will be plunder.ng the public. 
The earlier we begin with such animals the better. As for the objection 
that workhouses are not meant for mere offenders, it seems to us merely 
technical, and at all events must be a modern idea, for the Poor Laws 
were originally designed to meet the case of vagrants and mendicants. 
That our workhouse system will have to be adapted to the new use made 
of them we can easily understand ; and therefore we hail with pleasure 
Mr. Adderley’s Bill for the Establishment of Reformatory Schools, which 
may or may not be in connexion with our Poor Laws. What we want is 
some place or other to which we may send a young mendicant without 
sending him to gaol. How to find the means and distribute the costs of 
such an establishment is a minor affair.— Times, July 15. 


——_-__—_ 
CAB REFORM—HINTS FOR NEW YORK. 


The tenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, will 
be the commencement of a great revolution in the kingdom of cabs. On 
that day will be a new Hegira—a flight not from Mecca, but from cab- 
stands ; the old cabs, like old prophets, will find no honour in their own 
country, but have te betake themselves to some desert region, outside 
those boundaries of civilization presided over by the Commissioners of 
Police. The entomologist will no longer know where to find that curi- 
ous variety of the animal kingdom—the cab flea. The student of cryp- 
togamic botany will no longer know where to gather those peculiar forms 
of mildew and fungus, whose musty odour, combined with that of stale 
tobacco, has hitherto been able to assure the traveller that he was indeed 
within the precincts of a London cab. A hard-headed materialistic po- 
lieeman will in future inspect all vehicles desiring the honour of carrying 
the liege subjects of the Queen, and Rachel weeping for her children will 


.be nothing to the lamentations that will be poured forth over the things 


creaking upon rheumatic wheels that can be cabs no more. Herod’s 
slaughter of the innocents will be nothing to Mr. Commissioner Mayne’s 
onslaught upon the crazy vehicles that have up to this fatal era, rotted 
and rattled in the public streets. All the romance of cab riding will be 
destroyed. Your unprotected female, who would as soon have thought of 
riding apon a crocodile to Philce, as inside a cab to Camden Town, will, 
under the new condition of things, commit her precious person to the lat- 
ter mode of transport, in a spirit of confidence in the British Constitution, 
and the pervading and protecting powers of law, that bas hitherto been 
unexampled in the annals of mankind. On the tenth of July, the cab- 
man is to enter into his Nirvana or state of absolute perfection ; if he is a 
beast of prey on the ninth, he will on the tenth be like a millennial tiger, 
and sit beside his lamb-like fare without so much as a thought of eating 
him up. And all these admirable effects are to result from the promulga- 
tion of a little tract, published by the “ Queen’s most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons, in the present Parliament assembled.” 

Truly, the first time we ride in an improved cab without holes in the 

roof, rents in the side, or cracks in the floor, and get to our journey’s end 
for a consideration of 6d. a mile and no cheating, we shall be penetrated 
with a profound conviction of the wisdom of a government conducted by 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, and able to produce such an agreeable and 
wonderful result. The bishops may tremble in their wigs and sleeves, for 
church reform may come next to cab reform ; indeed, in our conception of 
difficulties, we should have thought the order would have been inverted, 
but the Fates have decided otherwise, and pre bow to their decree, and 
content ourselves for the present with consf@ering a few articles in the new 
charter of the liberty of locomotion wherewith Londoners are about to be 
endowed. 
In the first place, their cabs are to be clean and in good serviceable 
condition. Back fares are to be abolished. Hirers may demand to be 
driven to any place not exceeding six miles from the place of hiring. In 
case of a dispute they may demand to be driven to a police court, if ata 
time when it is open, or to a police station if it is shut. In the first case 
the difference will we adjusted by the magistrate, and in the second the 
matter will be entered in a book kept for the purpose, and without further 
summons, both parties must appear before a magistrate the nextday. The 
cabman is to be satisfied with sixpence for any distance not exceeding one 
mile, and sixpence for every mile or fraction of a mile beyond the first. A 
hackney carriage drawn by two horses is to be entitled to one-third more 
than the above charge. 

When more than two persons shall be carried inside any hackney car- 
riage, one sum of 6d. is to be paid for the whole hiring in addition to the 
above fares.” 

Two children under ten years of age to be counted as one adult person.’’ 
If so stated at the time of hiring, the hirer may engage a cab for 2s. an 
hour, provided that the driver shall not be called upon to drive within 
that time more than four miles, or if he is required to exceed that distance 
he may charge for the excess at the rate of 6d. for every mile or fraction 
ofa mile. No driver is compelled to hire his carriage according to time 
after eight in the evening or before six in the morning. When more than 
two persons are carried inside with more luggage than can be carried out- 
side, 2d. is to be paid for every package carried inside in addition to the 
fare. Every carriage is to have both on the inside and the outside the 
amount of fare which can be demanded, both according ¢o time and dis- 
tance, and the driver is to carry a book or list of fares, to be produced for 
the information of any person hiring or intending to hire his carriage. 
These are the principal articles in the new cab constitution, which it is 
hoped will work well. We believe that if they are fairly carried out, the 
result will be quite as beneficial to the proprietors of this class of vehi- 
cles as to the public, whose employment of them has hitherto been much 
restricted by their wretched condition and the certainty of extortion on 
the part of their drivers.—London Atlas, July 2. 


_———>——_—_ 


A POST-MORTEM DUKE. 


The incidents of the day are developing a considerable amount of sub- 
versive propensity in our aristocratic classes. Conservative country gen- 
tlemen, who see themselves threatened with a Succession Tax in which 
the Bishops concur, revive the question, What right have Bishops to sit 
and vote in the House of Lords? And the proceedings before “ the high- 
est court of judicature in the kingdom” exhibit a member of the highest 
rank in the peerage deliberately making a posthumous arrangement 
which could scarcely fail to bring his order into contempt.. The last Duke 
of Bridgewater left a fortune to an off-lying member of the family, on a 
condition that that person should obtain a Dukedom or Marquisate of 
Bridgewater by the royal creation ; without which the property should 
depart to another member of the family on the like conditions. Thus, 





after the Duke’s death a large piece of his property was sent wandering 
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to find a Dukedom for his name ; and the question before the House of 
Lords is, whether that condition shall be ratified or not. 

The technical reasons against it are, that the condition is a “ condition 
subsequent,” and therefore illegal ; and that it is against public policy to 
embarrass the Crown in the distribution of honours. The latter argument 
might have prevailed at some previous occasions, when Peers have been 
created even for reasons less commendable than those now in question. 

Bat there appear to us to be reasons of a more practical and substantial 
kind. If there is any value in a Dukedom it is impolitic thus to make it 
the mere appendage to a bequest. Upon what plea could the possessor of 
the fortune seek the royal favour, except by saying, “I am so rich, and 
therefore deserve to be a Duke,” or, “ my relative has put upon you, 18) 
gracious Sovereign, a moral compulsion to clench my property—anail the 
Dukedom to me, or the estate will go its rounds for ever—incessantly 
begging for the Duchy--unsettling property amongst the whole family of 
Egerton, creating doubt and discontent.” ‘ 

The attempt is not without precedent, but it belongs toa class of vanity 
very common and very despicable. The miser in Pope’s Satire who dies 
telling the lawyer making his will that he cannot give up his land ; the 
coquette rougeing her cheeks ; the great speculator leaving a fortane to 
accumulate for a future descendant until it shall grow of a gigantic size 
—these are but different forms of the Bridgewater essay at | ey 
Duke making. The creature seems by it to elude death, and to enjoy a 
certain power. A Duke is greater than a man ; in society the ducal heart 
is of more importance than the human heart ; the man is but the vehicle 
for the greater accessory. Convert a man into a Duke, and then abstract 
the man, and you leave something greater than the raw material ab- 
stracted. To create a Duke, therefore, is to create something greater than 
aman. This expiring Bridgewater was ambitious of being a Prometheus 
after death, but on a higher scale. 

He might chance to be a Frankenstein instead, and on a smailer scale. 
The principle of hereditary honours is liable to fall into strange and prac- 
tical burlesques, when the representative of a Baron, for instance, who 
brought John to reason on the field of Runnymede, is “a puny insect, 
shivering at a breeze’”’--a “gent,” whose aristocratic qualifications con- 
sist in his knowing how to use the table utensils of high life, or to pass 
without observation in the drawing room. But to begin the series with a 
bad specimen ; to create a Duke that you have never seen—that would be 
the great practical blunder. The Duke who left this embarrassing be- 
quest was a worthy man; but the consequences of his Promethean act 
might be so disastrous that one would desire to pursue him with venge- 
ance, to send after him, for example, the product of his own bequests—the 

Duke, perchance, puny, stunted, ugly, mean. That would be an awful 
creation to dog a man’s footsteps even in the Hall of Odin. Imagine the 
Ducal Schlemih! in Hades, who had sold his princely soul to gain a sha- 
dow like that! 

This kind of creation violates the very principle of an aristocracy. If 
there is any value ih such an institution as a recognised aristocracy, it 
consists in preserving to a class, and therefore rendering more distinct 
and visible palpably to living generations, the accumulated honours, not 
only inherited in a family with the name, but kept together for a whole 
class. The honours of such an aristocracy must, in the herald’s language, 
typify its “achievements.” To create a Duke because he has had a le- 

acy, is indeed to bring the modern abuses of creation to a burlesque ; it 
a to poison “the fountain of honour.” The whole system scandalizes 
itself when we see a Dargan refuse a knighthood,and an Egerton begging 
to be a Duke. “Knighthood!” the very idea of an order has become a 
joke; and now a dukedom is to be reduced to the level of a probate stamp 
—a seat in the hereditary legislature to be left, like a mourning ring, in 
a bequest. ‘“ Set a thief to catch a thief,” they say. Set a Duke, we say, 
to pull down a dukery !—Leader, July 2. 

————_~=_- —_—_ 

CATHERINE Stvcuair anpD Copyricut.—Subjoined is a letter from this 
clever and amiable writer, introduced to the public in this wise by the 
NM. Y. Daily Times. 


The following letter from Miss Sinclair, the authoress of Beatrice, the 
most brilliant and popular of polemical tales, has been received by Messrs. 
Dewitt and Davenport. It will be observed that Miss Sinclair, notwith- 
standing the immense success of her books in America, is no friend to In- 
ternational Copyright. Sensible and praiseworthy ! 


“ VICARAGE, Kenstneton, Lonpon, 
Monday, July 11, 1853, } 

“ GentLemen : I had the pleasure to receive, this morning, the copy you 
did me the favour to forward here of Beatrice, the type and general aspect 
of which do every possible justice to the work. . 

“If anything could justify a Christian author with any feeling of pride, 
it might be caused by the hope now afforded me, that my writings may in 
any degree repay the debt I already owe to many American authors for 
countless hours of instruction and amusement, as I have long studied your 
poets and divines with admiration and with real advantage. It never was 
my wish that the law of Copyright should be established between the two 
great nations of England and America ; because we have owed the repub- 
lication of many most valuable works from your country, to the facility 
of our free intercourse ; and in so far as Beatrice is kindly welcomed by 
the American public, I feel only the more gratified at being ranked among 
those American authors whom I so greatly respect. Like most authors 
Iam not gifted with affluence, but I would a thousand times rather be 
useful than wealthy, and it is enough for my happiness to hear, in the 
echo of a far-distant land, that the great cause of Protestant truth has ac- 
knowledged my earnest endeavour to advocate its life-giving doctrines. 

“ My brother, John Sinclair, Archdeacon of Middlesex, has been requested 
by the Bishops and Clergy of the Church of England, to represent them in 
a deputation to the Propagation Society of New-York, and if he can so 
arrange the affairs of his parish, containing 17,000 persons, as to be ab- 
sent so long, he intends to sail from Liverpool on the 5th of August. As 
we are cousins to ex-President Monroe, and as our father was the friend 
and correspondent of Washington, I feel that all our sympathies will pe- 
culiarly fit my brother for his important embassy ; and though on so pub- 
lic an occasion I have not felt it suitable to accompany him, yet I trust 
that in some future day we may execute a plan often discussed in by-gone 
years, of going together to pay our tribute of respect and admiration to 
the glorious scenery, and the noble institutions of your country. I have 
the honour to be, gentlemen, yours with esteem. 

“ CATHERINE SINCLAIR.” 

So far as regards the Copyright question, we should not certainly unite 
in dubbing this communication as “sensible and praiseworthy.” It seems 
to us, on the contrary, to be inconsiderate and blamable. For, if Miss 
Sinclair be herself wise enough to care little about the pecuniary result 
of her literary labours, she has no right to suggest this indifference as a 
standard of action or morals, for those whose tastes or necessities may 
fairly render them more attentive to their interests. As for the excellent 
lady’s because—it has been disposed-of a hundred times. It is, uninten- 
tionally on her part, a mere plea for the convenience of freebooting. 


ArtirictaL MarBie.—The discovery of a process by which stone can be 
manufactured from sand and earth has often been announced. A Cincin- 
nati paper carries the invention still further. The Express Messenger 
states that Mr. Benjamin Hardinge is about to erect in or near that city a 
model palace, to be built entirely of marble and precious stones. 
__ The stones for the walls, which are now moulding, are formed of silicates 
in combination with mineral earths and pebbles, and angular spots of gra- 
nite, variegated with mineral oxides, The roof will be a lava of crystal- 
lized silicates of lime and white alumina, resembling the snowcrust. The 
floors are to be of the same material, coloured in mosaic with oxides of mi- 
nerals. The style of architecture will be unique. The pillars, pilasters, 
columns, capitals, cornices, architraves, mantels, &e., will be of agate, jas- 

r, porphyry, &c., with colossal statuary of snow-white marble. The 

nside finish of the walls will be of porcelain in landscapes, with ceilings 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 240. 


White. Black, 
1. Qto K 8 ch, R tks Q. 
2. Rto R 4ch. K tks R. 
3. Bto K Kt 4. Anything. 
4. Kt checkmates. 




















GRAND PROVINCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


re be held in the City of Montreal, September 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1853. Under the aus- 
pices of the Provincial Government and the Lower Canada Board of Agriculture. 
The Honourable MaLcoLm CAMERON, President Bureau Agriculture. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Masor THomrson CamPBett, St. Hiliare de Rouville, President. 
ALFRED PINSONNEAOCLT, Esq , Vice President. 
WituiasM Evans, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 
Dr. Tache, M. P. P. John Dods, Esq. 
J. B. Dumoulin, Esq., M. P. P. James Thom , Esq., Shefford. 
R. N. Watts, Esq., Drummondville. Edward De Binis, Esq. 
MONTREAL LOCAL COMMITTER. 
Wa. Workman, Esq., President. B. H. Lemoine, Esq.,Treasurer. 
J. L. Beaupry, Esq., Vice-President. Joun Leemine, Esq., Secretary. 
Henry Buiter, Esq., President of Mechanics’ Institute, Montreal. 
G. E. Carter, Fsq., M. P. P. John Ostell, a 
Tancred Bouthillier, Esq. Henry Lyman, “4. 
Josh. Deschamp, Esq. 


Alderman Whiiney. 
Josh. Lannouette, Esq. 


Councillor Coursol. 
William Bristow, Esq. Joseph Grenier, Esq. 


A. M. Delisle, Esq. W._A. Townsend, Esq. 
Sabrevois DeBleury, Esq. C. P. Ladd, Esq. 
J. Crawford Esq. W. Parkyn 


’ Es, 
N. Valois, Esq. 
Victor Bourgeau, Esq. 


The Preliminary Arrangements for the GRAND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, are now pleted. The Splendid Location, known as the Mactavisn Pro- 
reeey, on the North side of Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, has been secured for the purposes of the 
exhibition. 

The sum appropriated for Prizes amounts to $6000 ; and Prizes are also offered for foreign com- 
petition, and includes the following Sections and Classes :— 

Neat Cattie.—A. Durham. B. Devon. = Se D. Canadian or Alderney Breed. 
E. Grade Cattle. F. Best Cow, of any age or br G. Fat Cattle. H. Working Oxen. 

Sueer.—I. Leicester. K. Southdowns. L. Merinos and Saxons. M. Other Breeds. N. Fat 
Sheep. 

Swine.—O. Large Breed. P. Small Breed. 

Horses.—Q. Draught Horses. R. Blood Horses. 

AGRICULTURAL Propuctions.—S. Dairy Products. T. — (Maple and Beet.) U. Field 
Productions. W. Agricultural Implements. X. Foreign Stock. Y. Foreign Implements. 

For Rules and Regulations, see printed pamphlet. 

Section No. 1.—HorTIcULTURAL Propucts.—The Montreal Horticultural Society give up the 
September exhibition, and the arrangement of the department will be under a Committee appointed 
by them. The prizes announced, amount to upwards of $300, and will be paid on the award of 
the Judges by the Local Committee. 

For Rules and Regulations, see pamphlet. 

Section No. 2.—Pou.try.—For this Department the Local Committee here voted $100, and an 


J. Penner, Esq. 








AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 





MONTREAL, C. B 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitis & Co., Bankers. 
tere bs REFERENCES. 
on. Jonn Beverty Rosinson, Hon. Peter McG 
of Upper Canada, Toronto, President of the Bank of Momtresi. 
Witu1aM H. Rosinson, Esq., A. Simpson ‘ 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. * "Cashier of the Bank of Montreal, 
Sin GeorGce Simpson, Messrs. Gitmovr & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Memtraal, 
June 4—It. Messks. Lewesurter Routn & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 








ADAME CHEGARAY respectfully informs her friends and the public 
M Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on the 15th September. ag on 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and lish, sacred and 
M ne, ae » devote a tew hours each day for the instruction o' yor 
pepraee , or ed for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happ: 





ung ladies : 
concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence & White street, near psy heal, 





TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 

r ae PORT AND SHERRY, 

been a complaint for many years. From the su th last 

selection, he has been induced again to import o chaies Se | 
ere ot DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 

whic! q cannot be surpassed. Also, Pick! etetmpa, 
Sauces, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. poy Peetes ry ye in rw a 
ina D. LY tp pl Foti eo tense ar -1-o and all the favourite Cordials: Frese 
+ - — a the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 


and ji for yourselves, at 
EORGE RAPHAELS, Gothie Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. ’ 
ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION. 








G,. P. PUTNAM & CO. PUBLISH THIS pay— 


I. 
THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RECORD OF THE N 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. S =XHIBITION OF THR 


Edited by Professor B. Silliman, Jr., and ©. R. Goodrich +5 al 
in each di t of Science and Art. With numerous PINE Theta nent <= 
from original designs by the first artists. Quarto, Numbers 1 and 2 together. Price 2s’ cexta 
II. 
THE OFFICIAL HAND CATALOGE OF THE NEW Y 
Paper coven, » conte. neni ORK EXHIBITION. 22m0, 
* wor n pre} expressly for the use of visitors to the © : 
is tee only authorized and authentic account of the various objects ‘cn pon Pi ny i ‘2 


o G. P. PUTNAM & CO., have in Press— 
The Story of the ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. By Albert 4 
PROF. SILLIMAN’S TOUR IN EUROPE, with oe ante 
MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH the Sculptor. By H. T. Tucke: 
THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. By Geo. Barrel . 
istorical Sketches of the S ic Nations. 











EXCELLENT NEW JUVENILE. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. . 
EDGAR CLIFTON ; OR RIGHT AND WRONG—A Story of School — 
neat volume, pple py x a hight 7 Life, by C. A a 
* The tende of this 8 iy an moral. It di line between 
wrong with great dhemtninction ; ~ oy bright attractions coeuné pL while ae as 
werfu ves against the other. ¢ style is agreeable, and the tal ingenious! 
ar ESE egy inca 
** 4 volume like this will leave its mark upon acter, and such, too, will 
years. Its well illustrated lessons are told with an earnest sincerity wad ciapiiehy aot one the 
readiest way to the heart, leaving a healthfal apeeeen there while strengthening and 
ing the understanding. ith these advantages, it has all the novelty of romance and the exeite- 
ment of lively, varied incident. We are always gratified in bringing such works to the notice of 
onr readers, and commending them to those who are solicitous tor the welfare of the sta- 
dent,’’—American Courier. July 30 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PARTS I. to IX. NOW READY. 
HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, rinted from the newly discovered fotio 
of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. 8. A., contaiaing nearly ar 6 Os 
20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
ith a History of the Stage.at the time, an Introduction toeach Play, and a Lif 
Pur Couser, F.8. A. To which ts added Glossarial and other Notes civt bey he 
former editions, @ Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on Steel, and a 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents 
ALSO, 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARR’S PLA from 
the early Manuscript Corrections in a come of the Folio of eens, in the J 
Collier, F.8.A. Third Edition. 1 vol. 0., cloth, with fac simile of the Corrections. $3 
THE WORKS OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, with a Memoir. Portrait and 
ether Engravings on steel. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, per vol. Y 
Do. 0. half calf, $3 75; full calf extra, $450. 
HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. Rab- 





7. 
ving the rea Ls of 





additional sum of $100 has been contributed by private subscriptio.. The prize list is consequently 
very attractive, and merits special attention. 

Section No. 3.—DomEstic MANUFACTURES.—4. Woollen and Flax Goods. 5. Book Binding, 
Printing, Paper, &c. 6. Manufactures of Metals. 7. Manufacture of Wood, including Furniture, 
Carriages, &c. 8. Fine Arts. 9. Ladies’ Department. 10. Indian Work. 11. Miscellaneous. 

For particulars see Prize List. , 

In addition to the particulars contained in the Prize List, the Local Committee begs to call par- 
ticular attention to the following announcement :— 

1. That the PRIZES ARE OPEN TO THE COMPETITION OF UPPER CANADA with- 
out any additional stipulation. 

2. That Articles from the Unitei States will be admitted for EXHIBITION, but not as Com- 
petitors for Prizes—except ‘‘ Stock and Implements,’’ as provided for on page 20, section X. ; and 
also the Special Prizes. 

3. The site determined on, is the ‘‘ McTavish Property,’’ on the upper side of Sherbrooke Street, 
the most picturesque and eligible position that could be desired. The Sheds for Cattle, &c. will be 
covered, and Fodder, &c. (furnished by contract,) will be supplied under the direction of the 
Committee. 

4. Discretionary Premiums will be awarded for such articles as may be considered worthy by the 
Judges, although not enumerated in the List, and the Committee will determine the amount of 
premium, 

5. A Revised Prize List, &., price 34.—or, with a Lithograph Plan of Ground and Buildings, 
price 744.—will be published about the Ist of ees and may be had from the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the Province. Agua, »y letter, to be post-paid. 

6. The arrangements made with the Steamboats, Railroad Companies, and Hotel Keepers, will 
be announced as soon as possible. 

7. It is the intention of the Local Committee, in addition to the immediate objects of the Exhi- 
bition in promoting an increased interest in Agriculture and Industrial pursuits, to render the 
visit to the City of Montreal attractive and agreeable to strangers and visitors, and greatly supe- 
rior to anything that has yet been attempted in the Province. 

N. B. The present Prize List may be obtained on application at the Secretary’s Office, if by let- 
ter, post-paid. JOHN LEEMING, Secretary. 
Office, 11, St. Frangois Xavier Street. 


Montreal, July 30, 1853. 





AUSTRALIA. 


RAFTS ON UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
Town, and Launceston, for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 


HENRY E. RANSOM, and 
JOHN PATON, 


July 9—5t* Agents Bank of British North America, 43 Wall Street, New York. 





RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of R1cHARD 
CoTTom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at my 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in person or by attorney, on the 2ist day of October, 1853, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 


c 
D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 
Petersburg, June 27, 1853. Jy2—3mos. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





WINES. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 
SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, fand other growths. 

See —aenbengee, Rudesheimer, Hochei: , Deideshei , Riesling, and other growths of 
CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 

Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
pemet for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
ng the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 

PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 








in fresco of porcelain. The doors veneered with i i 
rosewood and zebra-wood, inlaid with pearl. The tables, Muss tees eal 
frames, will be of sapphire and amethyst, embedded with bands of opal, 
others of lapus-lazuli, chalcedony, onyx set with garnet, topaz, ruby, and 
cornelian. Others with entire frames of blood-stone, moulded in rich pat- | 
terns of alto-relievo, with tops of onyx, and other chalcedonic formations. 





Winpvst’s Morro.—‘ Semper paratus’’ is the motto of an eating-house 
in New York. ‘Semper parates!’’ was the variation of this same bit of 
Latin when used by an Irish scholar in reduced circumstances, as he sat 
down to a meal of watery potatoes. Semper parates / and then he added, 
y we a sigh, “if they were melior they would be better.”—-Corresp. Boston 

‘ost. 

Napotronic Reics.——At a sale of Napoleon relics in London, the other 
day, a lock of the Emperor’s hair sold for £5 15s., and the hat worn at the 
battle of Wagram for £45. The latter was purchased for Madame Tus- 
saud’s Exhibition. 








MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 

All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and devours, Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Yaiher, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will ind it to their interest to purchase of the Subseriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect :a‘ety to the most distant 
parts of the Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


they wish to pay. 
July 16—3m. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 





FOR LIVERPOOL.—onirep states MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
J. West. This Steamship will with the United States Mails for Europe, positively on 
Saturday, August th waka Geteek -» from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 

or. 


7 tle so til 

or freight or led accommodations for el e and comfort ly to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 66 Wallstreet, 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 114 A.M. 

The Steamship ARCTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail Angust 20th. 








son. 3 vols, 12mo., te. $3 75. 

ANCISEE ts aeons THE PHARAOHS. By John Kendrick, M.A. 2 vels. 12ma, 
lates, 2d edition. . 

sa DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the Original War- 

ratives of Allvues, . and Anastase Douay. By John Gilmary 

with a fac-simile of the newly-discovered map of Marquette. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, antique, 2d ed. 

REGAL ROME; an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman, Professor of 
Latin in the Universisy College, London. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 68 cents. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; ov, A voice from St. Helena. The opinions and reflections of Ne- 
poleon on the most important events in his life and government in his own words. Barry E. 
O'Meara, his late Surgeon. With a portrait of Napoleon after the celebrated picture of Delarcebe, 
and a view of the Island of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved of steel. 2 vols. 12me. cloth, 
2d edition, $2. 

THE my OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By W. F. P. Napier. 8vo., cloth, 
8th edition. $2 50. are 

MEN OF THE TIME, or Sketches of Living Notables. Containing nearly Nine Hundred Bio- 

aphical Sketches of Authors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, D 

Engineers, Journalists, Ministers, Monarchs, Novellists, Politicians, Poets, Philanthropists, 
Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, Warriors. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1 50. 

LADIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Females, embracing the 

period of the Covenant and Persecution. By Rev. James Anderson. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, seeamd 


edition, $1 25. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York, 








BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

‘* This book presents @ more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any other 

we know of.’’—N. Y. Evan. 

“ A candid, earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold an unique 

position. We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 
**Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the wayside scenes and manners of foreign 
countries. bi. book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.’ 
—Nor. Courier. 

** One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many yeara”— 
Springfield RepuWican. 

‘* His book will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘* With knapsack in hand, he avoids the common routine of travel and mingles among the peo- 
le. He is delighted with their generous SIT 4 their simplicity and their tru ; he 
raws charming pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining and valuable book.’’—Weorces- 

ter Palladium. 

‘One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 

before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

‘* Its descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of informatie?" 

Albany Argus. 
“ This work is full of information and interest.’’—N. Y. Independent. 
THIRD EDITION. 


HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By@. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 

‘* For graphic delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has ae 
equal, at least in print.’’—Cin. Columbian. 

“There is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him such a satis- 
factory view of Hungary as it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’ . Intel. 

N. P. WILLIS’S SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 25. 

ANnei0ss IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 
Tilustrations. . 








PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beautifying, Curling, Preservi: 
Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of oy Ay Curing Rheumatic Le as 

ing External Wounds. Bounded by no geographical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
COPHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have increased in a ratio 
thes o— pend he A Jaa LS rapt A — a careful examination of his Sales Book, 

inds that the number of es delivered to er, juant half during 
the year of 1852, was within 8 trifle of 900,000. 7 nen rom Rall « gross upward, 

It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful rties of the 
erous, when the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. The cheapness of the 
and the explanations given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scalp, and in all cases of su- 
perficial irritation, first recommended it to the attention of the le. This was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Svery bettie advertised itself, of the fiuid exceeded expectation. It 
acted like a charm. The ladies would not be without it. Country dealers in every section of the 
United States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 
hitherto unheard of, as regards articles of this kind. The h int has not yet been reached, 
and it is believed that the sales this year will be a million and a half of bottles. 

Depot and Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 
Liberal discount to purchasers by the way, Sold by all the principal merchants and drag- 
wists Lye = the United States and Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, Franee, &ey 





REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vis > 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
“ “ i) ube “ oe +4 “ 

Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYF, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a besutifal Black or Brown, lite it cg tee it is 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It does not staim 
skin and can Ve coplied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
ver used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 

es eee ae CREAN ~ ee rare merit, its men ant detergen3 
pi from chapping, an 80 rr e sudden cLanges of the temperature 
arc e, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, fi i d dering i fair 
eat scicate, Guano +S. Sr preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering 

All these les have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and nD. 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanvs, N. Y.; W™. Lywas& 
Co., Montreal, C. E.; Josern Bow.es, Quebec ; Lyman, Brotners & Co., Toronto; RUSHTES, 
CrarRks & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States aud Canada, 











The Aloion, 











THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


obtained bee eogp, Se wo cnet ont and very distinguished 
eter ite of cy OE ees testimonial of its merits : a single 
will aot fail to con the most incredulous of Proton of 
wiAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor tne ogy, be 
nf fobear my testimony ints avons =. 
1 Shas long been & desideratam with the profession to obtain « cathartic at once mild and 
sat which should combine also the properties which exist in ' Tarrant’s Kifervescent ‘Seltser | qrreq™ 


concomitants, Flatulency, Heartb Costiveness, &c., 
Siojooced tadeod 5 valasble somesy, Cathactiog ‘are generally’ obnoxious to children, disgulss | oy 
hem as you may, in many cases’ however, in which I have your Aperient to chil- 
on. Gr ere ly ae it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons 
oer o sre it will vea of much value. The facility with which 
aS. Es awe an ony -owns “ 
oneal 1 GEORGE T, DEXTER, M. D. 
Best, Bow a, ne No. 68 Warren street, N. Y¥. 
Bared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 


With a large accumulated Surplus. 
os Compan. 000 with t ) Comptrol is State, and it offers to 
parties ape bee spent ees Tite ee {WA impevtons object to be 





when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dinector—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon ae ae HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 

W YORK REFEREES. 


a! 


pottenty HAMILTON vien, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY ARCLAY, Esq. H. 'B. M. Consul. pe eB 
[ay ips Phenix, Esq. 
ay ay af Fons dee Gara rail | John HL Hicks, Esq. 
 —, Wetmore, — Cryder, Esq. 


EDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 ireatwer. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
STANDING Counse1—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SouiciroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 








THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Uifice aré, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Ottice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
sach rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 


er fifty per cent. of a _ excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
ay in foree for three . 


free from The he liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the pins ofthe Compan toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies ar hesr-coe § throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. C, Barotar, Es@., Chairman. 
Cusates Bennett, Esq. pasbeges Honnis, Bee. Ranewe tag Esq. 
Hees Crort, Ese. HA8, THOS. pean 3Q. JLEMENT TABOR. 
Soux Moss, Esa. Joun Saaw ' Tuomas West, mg 


Francis F. Woopuouss, Esa. 
Wi. H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


ay ome 


Heyry Eve, Ese. Tuomas Wi11AMs, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. Carpa.e, Iuirre & Rousse.t, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 


W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. MeKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
me J. Mae mg Hon. 8. Cunard, T. OC. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


1, a, . oe W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
{ J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. BE. Island.. The Charlee Tentey, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


REDER st ae ABS, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
- ace ES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


Hislifex, N.S. ......... 


St. Sohn, N.B......... 


St. Jebus, Newfoundland... 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Parp or CaPirat....... . £200,000 | Surptus aND Reservep Funp 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


ay Cempany has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin; 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Bin, settle 
Tosses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 


FRAN NOIS Correnett, 'Esq., ‘Deput Chairman. 
Barciay, Esq. | JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., Esq. pad E. F. SANDERSON, Esq. 
W. Paser, % a Livingston, Esq Atex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 


Wuiias 8. Wetmore, bea: 
Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


Sim Taomas Beqnarp Brron, Bart., M. P. 
Sauve. Hy. THOMPSON, 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL 


Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
tek Ewakrt, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Acex. Hamicron, Jr., 


Apa Hopeson, Esq. 


Tuomas Brockiesang, Esq., JOSeru 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle, rge cont phon 7 pee. 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, Jawrence, unders. 
Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Fraacis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 
Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bou t, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Wituras Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georce Frepericn Youne, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 








William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, ne, Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., James Hartley, John Rankin, Ee 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., | Ross D. M vis , M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour fon, Ko 
Swisron Bozvzut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Bansamn HEnNpERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


T= ASSURANCE OF LIFE is 2. oe to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 

requiring its protection give their attention. 
The nt—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depos tne their future maintenance, is the type of the e great majority of those who -— read this 
He may be cutving by steady labour and watc economy to accumulate sufficient means 
fe render them in some d independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
1 bm Bo encom accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 

of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 

of such well. intended plans by premature death | 
Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
fits aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 

of the savings of a lifetime, 
sam 





1, (during his 
tn to set aside, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
adoption by 
to whom it Id 
= . untold com- 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


eee elvan nearly 8 £50.00 and Se 
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ystem —~ 4 
would being preout peace of mid, and inthe bour af death 





id upon fourteen claims, chiefi. 
SC ee 
of per ae heeds nak, all are not 

to ato listen to the 


— AR. Ay ye EY 
them without ut further solicitation to se- 


a ge a decided pref the Di what joyem 
economy of expenditure anda high a of t Interest, 

of its vicumeheleg surplus in this Province, thus combining the the ‘chiet 

ane, with those which must speak home to all 

anada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 


= 7 Lave pot ay Pro 
Ww represent a 
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OSRISTOPHER 8. BOURNE, 
PRANCIE BOURNE, 


‘\ 
saree 


the best reading 
terms, 


In United State 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro; 
Lives at their —— Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at 
a = the Si 





C. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXOHANGE BROEERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 





POR OALIPORNIA, AUSTRALIA J AND ORE ON. 


Sutenrtbore Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
Clipper and Packet Ships iad ig New Yo York, To persons at a distance this 
The trou “a eee expense fe in person 

he ancetainy a passage b. vessel are 

Y tor bave thus saved time, and disappointment. 
If -t-4¢ T sea of accommoda- 
rable, ot Only ft especially to those taking out ladies and chil- 
any vessel leaving this port for an part of the world = 2 ern 
ompanied by i Ay ee will be once at- 


or 
BOURN & MOORHEAD, ig poe Tickow St. N.Y. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
TETY LIBRARY unites the plan of Public Subsert both for refer- 
TS; a end News wherealinerel atestee’ of Foreign and 


Newspapers and etiitiie pencaiiinan lied. 
Tho collection 2 ane of the laagust Aa Gite country, try, and ls constantly increased by the addition of 


The Breet omen mae 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


“A Savine Bank ror tax WIDOW AND THe OrPHAN.”’ 


This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000, 
Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
als for Insurance on 
eir different Agencies 


‘ersons going to 10 CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
The Lae Board of rosters meet every Wed y for t tion of current business. 

Medica’ i daily at 1 o'clock, "P. M 

_tampblets setting forth. the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


©. E. Habicht, 
= C. Tucker, 

G. Stout 
+, Gaillard, Jr. 
Robert J. Dillou, 








James Boorman, 


Holbrooke, 
Daniel Parish, 
Paul Spofford. 


Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 











mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one- 
— made—w thout any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the 


eb 

6 assured 
ph half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known act 
value. 


ity, 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE _ 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 
y~ 4. gpd ace offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 


guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will he hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
alf of the annual pay- 


licy (the 
as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 


me be required to be lodged with the pane y pe dey he < j 
mand of jociety an immediate pa 
Cash 


can at any time present his policy and 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. DF. B 8S. Clement phen, John Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, ~ Croft, John 
Joseph Thom’ Barclay, 


Charles Bennett, Thomas Nico i, i 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Montreal ‘ oe B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 


J. Flanagan. 
Halifax N.S Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon, 


ite ica 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
eee W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
es GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamshiy 
“ GLASGOW.’ 


St. John, N. B..... 


H. A, Hoyles, Hon. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. , { F. Bennett, N. Babb. 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosert Crate, C , is inted to sail from New York 
direct for "Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 7th day of onante next, at 12 o'clock. noon ; and on 
Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin on State Rooms) 
Do. do. hip do.) 
Second 





do... 
[Steward’s fee included. ¥ 
Sak ters will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
DOLLARS 
For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 

ted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 


A limited number of third-class 
properly cooked, at TWENT 
arries a surgeon. 


Intendi 





communicate at once with | the. Agent. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 


and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 


FROM NEW YORK. 


FROM HAVRE. 
. -February. . 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built cmproety for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 


passengers Pye of the most a} proved kind. 





going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 


don mw bal over any rN route, in the economy of time and money. 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Hav re, first class, . $10 
second class, . abe 

from Havre or Southampton to New ¥ ork, first class, . “f so 

~ second alass,.. . £.500 


secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
NY etters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. ; Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.........- Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,,....... abner Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorosep Dates oF SaILinc—1853. 
rom New York. 





From Bremen. 





26.. «+. March 25 
Saturday, March 26. .» Apri 
Washington ............ «.+++-Saturday, April 23 20 
.. Saturday, May 7 
.. Saturday, June 15 
.. Saturday, July 12 
Saturday, ane: ? 
ay, it. 
,, Oct. 4 
. Saturday, Nov. 2 
turday, Dec. % 
7c . 





Washington... ... Wednesday, March 30 Washington ped oa Wednesday, Sept 14 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Ap Hermann ........ esday, Oct. 12 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25 Washington... ... Wedneetay’ Nev. 9 
Hermann .......-Wednesday, June 2 | Hermann ........Wednesday, Dec. 7 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 20} Washington...... Weduesday, Jan. 4 
Hermann .......- y, Aug. 

Price of from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 


All Letters and News = must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the or of sone, 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer 


For freight or passage apply to 
ER, SAND & RIERA, 26 South . 
MOLULMRINEKEN & CO. Bremen ©? New York. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. - 


HE STEAMSHIP “ MERLIN,” Captain Crown, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 
mas, on Monpay, A ee 
ASSAgE 





B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


August 6 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 





oe ee The Ships comprising this line are 
The PAGIPIO «00s. ssees sees: PE Ry open nny ay 
The ADRIATIG | ".."" tee tereeeeseeee sents veces cee OMpt, GRAFTON, 
Tree ships having been bailt by contract expresly for Government service, care has been 
es Cee aoa, 6 Ln Bp ensure strength and and thelr ao 
Price of passage from from New ow York 1 x to ave 1 cabin, $120; in second Exela- 
sive use of extra size Po eS a bate 


aeup ail is atk 
An experienced rargwon attach until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


2 





ip Binbiod 


8. 25SE RE 


BEES NE> 


te, | 











Saturdaa, 
Saturday, béeeebed 
For freight or passage apply to 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, N 
ae SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. ubaems 


@, ROE sRRTS & Co. 13 King’ Arms Yard. London. 
» ue Notre Dame ictoires, 
tro. H. DRAPER’ Havre. 7 — 


The owners of these ships will not be gocountablp for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 


cious stones or metals, unless bills of therefor, and the value 
therein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage . .. . +s «++ $120 | Second Cabin Passage............. 0600. O90 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........0.0.0000: $100 | Second Cabin Passage......... cccccecee ae 
sa@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains Captains, 
MUD. ob iciic ve seecdcdsé Capt. upKrns. | America,......... eseese .Capt. Lerron, 
NN ws. 645 ono ocdwtind heise Capt. Ryne. | Europa, .......+...s. ++... Capt. SHANNON, 
BEM « 000000008 $0020.04 Capt. E. G. Lor. | Canada,.. .....ccesececcees ces Capt. Stows, 
Africa, $b to.cccbes ten ana Capt. HARRISON. Niagara,. edaled VOR ol ct sed ered Capt. Lane 
ae vessels carry # clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
m 
|. SPE ee New York er. eee July 13th, 1863. 
America, .... otee eter Pere ree Wednesday, ......00-s005- July 20th, 
Arabia .........+0+..- New York opts o25t0000¢ ooee uly 2th, ” 
Europa 3 oée TAD. jj|j|§§ SOE GERaEpeE Ps: August 8d, sa 
Asia ....... eevees nee Mace s 6s ta cects c60vs 006 cWeoss Auy ust 10th, se 
Niagara ve ig cae cin ds > Lan Rca; oss ncusahis August 17th, “ 
Africa . New York... 1... 5... - Wednesday... ... ccs ceeee August 24th; aad 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on boa 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J rt be 

Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to E. dy 5 
Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The LI- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 


CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2, 125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL, 


City of Manchester ...Saturday, July 30, 1853. | City of Glasgow .,. Wednesday, July 27, 1853. 

City of Glasgow. .... Saturday, Aug. 20, “ City of Manchester, . Wednesday, Aug. 24, “* 
City of — -Saturday, Sept. 17, ‘“* | City of Glasgow... .Wednesday, Sept. 14, ‘* 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8 “ | City of Manchester... Wednesday, Oct. 12, “28 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms ... vehebe 4 Saloon after Staterooms ,.......... %® guineas 
‘ mibehip Sebne cé0 Cndbhece midship : _ o¢ 
PE 20 im spenne coveted de ° S CS FP Se | ober wdsusens 13 


Including "Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

Freight, 80s. per ton ; coarse goods, hardware, &c., will be taken subject to agreement. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each shi ip. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RIC aspen, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 

r No. 9 Walnnt Street, Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock, 


The § Sam Ep ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every TurspAy afternoon, at 4 
, 





. R., every 


Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 8 o’clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 


LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 ePurncteaiam i 


‘LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 
PR hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every ‘week throughout 











thy following ships, composing the line of packets under the mey of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the followin cumnaege throughout 
the year ; touching at Por h to land and receive passengers as usual, 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of ‘Salting from 

ew York. London, 

Marg. Evans. Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik a Warner, | June 23, Oct. 13,| April 21, August 11, December 1, 

cean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,] May 5, August 25, December 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. lv. | May 19, Septem. 8, December 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dee. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec, a June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 1 July 14, Novem. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are - Rathcee by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels, 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 


JOUN GRISWOLD, 
E. KE. MORGAN, and 70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 


T 


Skips. Captains. From New York. From Liv 
Constellation,........Allen,. ....+. April 11. .Aug. 11, .Dec. 11] Jan. 26. May . Sep. 26 
Waterloo,...... .+..-Harvey «eee+| Feb. 11. June ll, Oct. 11] Mar. 26. »- 4 %, a 4 FJ 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley,........ Jan. 11. .May ll. ‘Sept. 11} Feb. 26. .June 26. .Oct. 
Wert Point, . Allen Mar. 11, .July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26. .Aug. 26, Dec. 28 





These chign a are all of the largest lees, ond are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that'can be desired in pon | of comfort and convenience, and 
are furnished with = on of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 


will be strictly 
Price of passage to Liverpool. .........+ +++ 875 
«to New York. ..... osannene 80 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. ¥. 
A. TAYLOR & ©O., Liverpool, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
lst of each month, as follows :— 


New York on tle 





New Yor . Havre, 

7 Ist January .........005-eeeeeeeee+@ 16th Febrnary. 
ST. DENIS, lst Ma: 16th June. 
Follansbee, master, Int September»... ..s..22scesevesce@ 16th October. 

h. 
ST.NICHOLAS Ist February : -§ te Bere 
b °22 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. = cone , .€ Wh Nover 
eee ne .€ 16th April. 
MERCURY, Now Cipper § 2 Maze ves on s-vosoos: cece HO eR 
Conn, master. Ist November .......... aay Hea Ss 16th Deceraber, 
h May. 
WILLIAM TELL, naked Aa 4 Semeamben, 
Willard, master. Ist a OR us — wes. dome ee dey : 16th Jan y- 


uN ‘k built 1s, provided with all ‘ulsite articles for the com « 
me Ao. a ep Doe Ye milt vesse’ gee. with requ ute of A 


a axe ze is $100, without wines or | med 
h bnt those act 
wood t’ to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any HINCKEN, nt si 





— 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, Ne. 10, PARK PLACF. 


